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Mainly Personal 

POLITICAL SOCIALISTS are fond of 
■*■ describing all who make a living with 
their coats on as " the idle rich." Genuine 
working men never do so, as they know that 
a man may work quite as hard with his brains 
as with his hands. 

In any case I cannot be classed with these, 
as I am not idle and I am not rich. When I 
came into the world my father was earning 
eighteen shillings a week as an employ^ at 
the Caledonian Railway Station in Edin- 
burgh. On this sum my mother brought up 
a family of four. I never heard poverty 
mentioned in the house. For fourpence my 
mother would buy a marrow-bone, vegetables, 
peas and barley, with which she made a pot 
of broth, which provided two wholesome 
dinners for the six of us. 
pobhidge Porridge and butter-milk, or, as 
and butter- a change, oatmeal brose, pro- 
MILK * vided breakfast, and sometimes 

supper, while a " piece " of bread and treacle 
did for the children's tea. No hardship in 
that fare. 



The Dignity of Labour 

piVE-AND-TWENTY years ago a highly- 
■*■ interesting book was published entitled 
Looking Backward, which created a great 
deal of enthusiasm among Social Reformers. 

Mr. Bellamy, the author, depicted a state 
of society in which every man and woman 
was a real and willing worker, all of them 
graded according to ability, and remunerated 
according to their services. Brains and energy 
counted for something in Mr. Bellamy's 
scheme. 

I was at the time in the United States, 
where hundreds of meetings were held all 
over the country by well-meaning people, in 
their endeavour to find the philosopher's 
stone of a true Socialism. 

Is it possible now to find a rational as well 
as a national system whereby every willing 
worker will find suitable employment at 
adequate wages ? I think so. In the first 
place, I presume that organised society — 
that is the State — will come to see it is 
a primary duty to protect the worker. It 
must relieve him from all anxiety as to 
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My father never earned more than five-and- 
twenty shillings a week, and I reckon he was 
the richest man I ever knew. He considered 
it a crime to be in debt. He could afford to 
buy everything he wanted, for he never wanted 
anything he could not afford. 

I've made four business journeys round the 
world, and have always kept my eyes open. 
In politics I have been a life-long Liberal. 

Seeing how much better off 
traders. working people were under Pro- 

tection than under Free Trade, 
I became, twenty-five years ago, a " Fair 
Trader." There were only a few of us, and 
we were laughed at as cranks. We were as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, and 
no man regarded us. There were no politics 
in trade then, and so both Liberals and Tories 
held us in derision. Newspaper editors, when 
there was nothing doing, wrote stinging 
articles against the folly of Fair Trade. 

We looked to the Liberals to come round 
to our views — never to the Tories. Fair 
Trade was a progressive measure — a breaking 
away from the trading customs of the past, 
which had become obsolete. 
Mr. chamber. No wonder Mr. Chamberlain 
lain's changed his fiscal views after 

conversion. visaing South Africa! He 

saw there the boundless veldts of virgin land 
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only awaiting capital and energy to develop 
them. Had he continued his journey to 
Australia he would there have found a con- 
tinent under the British flag, only the fringe 
of which is inhabited, and only requiring 
capital to irrigate her parched inland plains 
and make them blossom as the rose. From 
there a few days' steaming would have taken 
him to New Zealand, where, under a more 
temperate climate, he would have found a 
veritable Land of Goshen, literally flowing 
with milk and honey. He would have become 
acquainted both there and in Australia with 
a hardy go-ahead race, bone of our bone and 
kith of our kin, who have done wonders in 
developing the pastoral, agricultural, and 
mineral wealth of the land of their adoption. 
Then, had he returned home across the 
Pacific, and journeyed from Vancouver to 
Halifax, he would have passed through 3,000 
miles of cornfields, with woodland and moun- 
tain scenery unequalled in the world. To 
talk about a " dear loaf " with the finest 
granary in the world under the Union Jack 
is sheer nonsense. 

Our colonists are the pioneers, 

THE 

colonists or the children of pioneers, who 
abe not crossed the ocean, with little 

CAPITALISTS. more than thdr brains and 

sinews, to make homes for themselves. They 
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have been industrious and self-denying, and 
have done marvels. They still speak of the 
old country as " Home." When the powerful 
nations of the world slandered us during the 
Boer War, and rejoiced at our misfortunes, 
our Colonial children came to our assistance. 
They now ask for a closer commercial alliance, 
and we say to them : " If we give your pro- 
duce preference, we are afraid it may cost us 
a farthing more for a four-pound loaf, and a 
farthing more per pound of meat, and we are 
a poor country ! Besides, our foreign friends 
wouldn't like it." 

Think of it ! Think of the meanness of 
treating our children in this way ! We are 
the heart of the Empire ; they are the body. 
Together, strong in every part, we can pro- 
duce everything that is wanted for the service 
of man — be entirely self-supporting, and in- 
vincible in peace or in war. 
Mr. chamber- When Mr. Chamberlain re- 
lain's self- turned home from South 
sacrifice. Africa he failed to convince 
his colleagues in the Unionist Government 
of the necessity of a reform in our 
fiscal laws, and so he resigned his office 
of Colonial Secretary, thereby sacrificing 
£5,000 a year. He then brought forward 
Tariff Reform as a clear issue before the 
country. 
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Notwithstanding the wilful blindness of 
their self-appointed Labour Leaders, working 
free trade people are waking up to the 
means fact that Free Trade means free 

poverty. poverty. For two generations 

they have been reared in the belief that 
Great Britain attained prosperity by Free 
Trade, and that any other system was per- 
nicious. Its laws were as sacred as those of 
the Shorter Catechism. It takes a Scotsman 
many years to learn that the Shorter Cate- 
chism is not inspired, or that Free Trade is 
the cause of his low wages and unemploy- 
ment. 

On my return from Australia in the autumn 
of 1909 a General Election was in prospect. 
I found that, in my absence, Mr. Winston 
Churchill had been appointed President of 
the Board of Trade, had lost his seat in Man- 
chester, and had found a haven of refuge in 
Dundee. Learning that he was likely to be 
returned unopposed, I offered myself to the 
local Liberal Unionist Association as a Tariff 
Reform candidate. 

parliamen- ^ na -d no d es k" e then, nor have 
tahy I now, to enter political life ; 

conflict. but 1 had a stron g desire to 

strike a blow for the Protection of Labour. 
I knew I was no match for Mr. Churchill in 
oratory, but I did know that I was more than 
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a match for him in business knowledge and 
in sympathy with working people. 

What surprised me during the 
* C T A ™ GN Election was the free recourse 

Free Traders had to misstate- 
ments and abuse in support of their cause. I 
endeavoured to bring this home to electors, 
and so I published an address entitled, " The 
Dignity of Labour," from which I give a few 
extracts. 

"It is a pity that Free Traders who have 
no logical arguments against Tariff Reform 
should have recourse to abuse, misstatements 
and falsehoods. The Radicals call all Tariff 
Reformers impostors and Tories. An im- 
postor is one who deliberately makes false 
statements to mislead. In my election address, 
and in my speeches in Dundee, I have made 
no statement that is not absolutely true. A 
' Tory ' was a name given last century to a 
politician who opposed all legislation for the 
benefit of working people. It is because I am 
in favour of better days for working people 
that I advocate Tariff Reform, which is a 
truly Liberal and Progressive measure. I am 
as Liberal as any man in Dundee, and I appeal 
to Dundee Liberals to vote for Tariff Reform, 
and thereby show that they are really Liberal 
and Progressive. In doing so they do not 
change their politics — they only emphasise 
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them. It is Free Traders who are now the 
real Tories. 

" A campaign of lies cannot succeed. There 
is an American saying, ' It is as impossible for 
the devil to speak the truth, as it is for a man 
with tallow legs to stand upright in hell.' 
The professional politicians who run this 
country have all, more or less, legs of tallow." 

I under-estimated for election purposes the 
value of a strong pair of lungs and the " gift 
of the gab." There were five candidates for 
two seats, all of them professional politicians, 
excepting myself. The City of Dundee is still 
represented by two of them. 



Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Tennyson, 

am i my -^ week ago Christmas bells were 

brother's ringing out a summons to the 
keeper? faithful to pray for Peace on 

Earth, goodwill to men. 
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On this New Year's morning my heart is 
full of hope that, before the year is out, 
industrial peace may have been attained 
by a national movement for the benefit of 
working people. The time seems ripe for a 
change. The question, " Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " seems as if it were about to be 
answered in the affirmative. 

Our King and Queen have given us a noble 
example of what is our duty. They cannot 
be classed with the idle rich. Amid the clash 
of politics and fight for power they have un- 
selfishly devoted their time in visiting the 
workers and in finding out for themselves 
how the poor live. I pray that God may so 
touch the hearts of all 

That men may serve for love and not for power, 
And not for the sake of a reward. 

JAMES GLASS. 



" DUNEDIN," 

Sydenham, Kent. 

New Year's Day, 19 13. 



The Dignity of Labour 

"CIVE-AND-TWENTY years ago a highly- 
■*■ interesting book was published entitled 
Looking Backward, which created a great 
deal of enthusiasm among Social Reformers. 

Mr. Bellamy, the author, depicted a state 
of society in which every man and woman 
was a real and willing worker, all of them 
graded according to ability, and remunerated 
according to their services. Brains and energy 
counted for something in Mr. Bellamy's 
scheme. 

I was at the time in the United States, 
where hundreds of meetings were held all 
over the country by well-meaning people, in 
their endeavour to find the philosopher's 
stone of a true Socialism. 

Is it possible now to find a rational as well 
as a national system whereby every willing 
worker will find suitable employment at 
adequate wages ? I think so. In the first 
place, I presume that organised society — 
that is the State — will come to see it is 
a primary duty to protect the worker. It 
must relieve him from all anxiety as to 
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lack of employment, insurance against sick- 
ness, and provision for old age. Given 
such relief as to the future, thereby 
reducing, almost eliminating, the stress and 
strain of the wage-earner — is it possible that 
under such circumstances wage-earners would 
give a fair day's work for a fair day's wage ? 

Instead of the primeval curse, " By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread," 
is it not possible to substitute a more humane 
law, insuring to all willing and capable 
workers suitable employment, with adequate 
recognition and remuneration ? 

There is a truism that the man who makes 
two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before, is a benefactor to his race. In 
like manner, when it is realised that the man 
who transforms raw material into finished 
goods, serviceable to his fellow-men, is a 
benefactor to his country, then the dignity 
of labour will be established, and better days 
will dawn for working people. 

When the world was young — 

of E trade SIS when P astoral and agricultural 
pursuits were the principal means 
of making a livelihood — every man was his 
own master. He cultivated his own patch, 
tended his own sheep, and exchanged his 
produce by barter. 

When money was introduced as the medium 
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of exchange, the barter of commodities ceased, 
and trading was conducted in popular centres, 
which came to be known as markets. 

These were surrounded by booths or shops, 
where goods could be protected from the 
weather, and shown at all times. The saddler 
there made and sold his harness and saddles ; 
the tailor measured his customers and made 
their garments ; the shoemaker made the 
boots which he sold ; the smith had his forge 
there, where " week in and week out " he 
fashioned and formed the ploughs and harrows 
for neighbouring farmers. 

All these producers appealed to the public 
as growers or makers of the wares they sold, 
and strove to make and maintain a reputation 
for good quality and moderate prices. When 
all were labourers, when there were no drones 
in the hive, no idle rich, there was a dignity 
in labour. 

Then, an artisan had pleasure in seeing his 
work progress under his hand, and when the 
article was finished he had an honest pride 
in being the maker of it. He felt that so 
long as he could turn out good work he need 
have no fear of being unemployed. There was 
little difference between master and man — 
they both worked at one bench and ate at one 
table ; they both strove to maintain the dignity 
of labour bv the excellence Of their work. 



The Discovery of Steam Power 

TOURING the long period of wars that ended 
*-^ with the downfall of Napoleon, the price 
of bread steadily rose. The farmers became the 
most prosperous class of the community, and 
the landlords got high rents for their land. 
To maintain these rents they placed pro- 
tective duties upon the importation of corn, 
until the price of bread got so high that a 
starving population threatened to rise in in- 
surrection. Then our landowning rulers took 
fright, removed the obnoxious duties, and 
reluctantly took the first step in introducing 
what is now known as FREE TRADE. 

About the same time James Watt dis- 
covered the power of steam, and George 
Stephenson invented the locomotive engine. 
These causes, together with unlimited sup- 
plies of coal and iron, produced a revolution 
in manufacturing. All sorts of commodities, 
previously made by hand were now produced, 
at a fraction of the price, by machinery. 
Factories were built for manufacturing cotton, 
woollen and linen cloths, paper, glass, chem- 
icals and carpets. Engineering works were 
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started for making stationary and locomotive 
engines, rails, and machinery of all sorts. 
Railways were planned and laid all over the 
country, bridges built, and men taken from 
the plough were trained to drive steam engines. 
An era of commercial prosperity 

pbomemty! 1 set in ' which in one g eneration 
made our country the wealthiest 

and strongest power in the history of the 
world. Our new system of Free Trade 
worked admirably. We imported raw material 
for our factories, and exported our finished 
goods all over the world. We were making 
money hand-over-fist. True, our farmers, 
formerly so prosperous, were being ruined by 
Free Trade in corn, but that did not trouble 
us then. We could take all the farm hands 
into our factories and workshops, give them 
good wages, and feed our people cheaply on 
the work- foreign wheat. Our Mercantile 
shop of Marine increased at an enormous 

the world. rate We introduced steamships 
to take the place of our brigs and barques, 
built them of iron instead of wood, filled them 
with rich merchandise, sent them to Europe, 
India, China, and America, and brought them 
back filled with corn to feed us, and with 
flax, wool and cotton to feed our mills. We 
became not only the workshop of the world, 
but the carriers of the world. 
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The men who had advocated Free Trade 

and brought it about — Richard Cobden and 

John Bright — were placed on 

n^^ln. . pedestals, and hailed as the re- 

FREE TRADE! r „ , ~ 

generators of the nation. Our 
undisputed prosperity lasted for fifty years. 
We had taken other nations so much by 
surprise, and had such a long start, that it 
took them years to recover. They had been 
getting poorer while we were getting richer. 
The Free Trade that had been the making 
of us had been the unmaking of them. 



A World's Awakening 

'"pHE United States were the first to pro- 
-*- test against our system of Free Trade. 
They imposed taxes, in self-defence, on the 
manufactured goods which we sent them. Our 
Cobden Club raised their voices in pious horror 
at such sacrilege. Tax the goods which we 
make and deliver to you ! You are only adding 
to the cost which your people have to pay for 
them ! No end of copy-book maxims were 
invented by Free Traders, and quoted by 
British statesmen and newspaper leader- 
writers. But Americans flouted our maxims 
and theories, and from being an importing 
country gradually became a manufacturing 
one. Forty years ago I made my first business 
trip to the United States. The saloon in the 
the old °ld " Scotia " was nearly filled 

cunarder with British manufacturers and 
"Scotia." commercial travellers. All our 
staple industries were represented. Bradford 
and Leeds men were on their way to sell their 
woollen piece goods, Manchester men their 
cotton cloths, Sheffield men their cutlery; while 
there were representatives from Glasgow, 
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Dundee, Galashiels, Dunfermline, Birmingham 
and the Potteries — an enthusiastic crowd of 
salesmen. The warehouses in New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis were filled with British 
goods, which commanded high prices. But 
what do we find to-day ? I crossed the 
American continent last year from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, and found British goods 
hardly in evidence. A few specialities, such 
as "Keiller's Marmalade," "Ball-Pointed 
Pens," and " Buchanan's Whisky," I saw 
advertised in the street cars. But these few 
exceptions only proved the rule, that British 
exports of finished goods to the United States 
were either dead or dying. 
British The self-governing colonies of 

colonies Canada, Australia and New Zea- 

follow suit. land slowly but surely had their 

eyes opened by the example of the United 
States. They saw the necessity of protecting 
their labour. Canada, from its proximity to 
the United States, was the first to adopt Pro- 
tection. In 1875 the Canadian Premier, Sir 
John Macdonald, a Scotsman and Imperialist, 
was, with grave doubt and misgiving, forced 
into a protective policy. Five-and-thirty years 
ago when I was in Canada business of all kinds 
was in a bad way. The local industries were 
being slowly throttled by free imports from 
Great Britain. Factories, paper mills and 
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engineering shops were working half-time, or 
had been closed ; free soup kitchens were 
opened in the principal towns, and young men 
were leaving the country for the United States, 
where labour was protected. A movement 
was on foot for federation with the United 
States. In the " Queen's Hotel," Toronto, I 
heard a Canadian manufacturer offer to bet 
another a hundred dollars to sixty, that in 
seven years Canada would be part and parcel of 
the United States. The bet was not taken up. 
Sir John Macdonald, in advo- 

?n Canada* catin S Protection, said: "The 
welfare of Canada requires the 
adoption of a national policy, which, by a 
judicious readjustment of the tariff, will benefit 
and foster the agricultural, the mining, the 
manufacturing and other industries of the 
Dominion. Such a policy will retain in Canada 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen now 
obliged to expatriate themselves in search of 
the employment denied them at home, will 
restore prosperity to our struggling industries 
now so sadly depressed, will prevent Canada 
from being made a ' dumping-ground ' for 
other countries, and will encourage and develop 
an active inter-provincial trade." These his- 
torical words might be aptly used to-day by 
British statesmen in advocating the protection 
of labour in the British Isles. 
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The policy of Sir John Macdonald was 
justified by results. Had it not been for 
Canada n * s ac tion Canada would have 

repudiates become a province of the United 
free trade. States We know what Canada 

is to-day. Its older cities have doubled and 
trebled their populations, new cities have risen 
from the boundless prairies as if by a magician's 
wand, manufactories turn out all classes of 
goods which were formerly imported, wages 
are high, living is good, and free soup kitchens 
are unknown. 

New South Wales affords the 

iSSStivn. latest and most strikin § illus " 
tration of the necessity of pro- 
tecting the labour of working men and women. 
Ten years ago New South Wales was the only 
remaining Free Trade self-governing colony. 
All the rest had gone over to Protection. She 
was the mother state of the group of six 
Australian colonies, and adhered to our system 
of Free Trade. Her capital, Sydney, situated 
on one of the finest harbours of the world, 
exported the bulk of the Australian wool crop, 
and imported the bulk of the manufactured 
goods required in these colonies. On the 
other hand, Victoria, a much smaller state, 
under the inspiration and guidance of another 
Scotsman, Mr. David Syme, proprietor of the 
" Melbourne Age," adopted Protection. Its 
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capital, Melbourne, gradually became a large 
manufacturing centre. Its population rapidly 
increased, until it nearly equalled that of its 
much older sister, Sydney. About ten years 
ago the six colonies decided to federate, and 
so they formed themselves into the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Five of the six states 
having previously adopted Protection, the 
other, New South Wales, threw in its lot with 
them. There were Jeremiahs there, as there 
are here, who predicted ruin and decay to New 
South Wales in general and Sydney in particular. 
protection The old moth-eaten aphorisms 
brings of Cobden, and parrot-cries of 

PROSPERITY. <> yQur food wm CQst you more ," 

hurtled around, frightening annuitants and 
old women. And what happened ? Pro- 
tection brought prosperity. Old industries 
were revived, new industries started. A por- 
tion of the wool which used to be shipped to 
England, for manufacture there into clothing, 
was retained at home for the manufacture of 
their own clothing. When in Sydney, three 
years ago, I saw shown in shop windows, 
"Suits made of Colonial Tweed 65s."; and 
alongside, " Suits made of Scotch Tweed 85s." 
The value of property in the main business 
thoroughfare — George Street — is fifty per cent, 
higher to-day than it was in Sydney's Free 
Trade days. 
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These three examples of the United States, 
Canada and New South Wales, rising from 
professional trade depression under Free 
free Trade to prosperity under Pro- 

traders. tection, should convince British 

working men that to secure better times and 
brighter homes they must have their labour 
protected. They would be easily convinced 
if it were not for the professional politicians 
who throw dust in their eyes. When such 
men are faced with examples like these they 
say, " Oh ! the conditions in these countries 
are different to ours. We are an old country, 
fully populated and developed, while these are 
young countries. They have vast undeveloped 
territories, natural resources, and all that sort 
of thing." 

I will therefore cite an old country — poor, 
very poor — under Free Trade, and now rich 
and prosperous under Protection. 

Germany ^ n our own times Germany had 

and no foreign trade, no navy, and 

FREE TRADE. was SQ poor that its povert y 

was a byword among us. Its manufactured 
goods were imported from Britain, France and 
Holland. Each state in Germany had its 
independent ruler, with its own laws, coins, 
stamps, and customs duties. It had neither 
heart nor backbone, and was being slowly 
depopulated by emigration. After the Franco- 
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German war Bismarck, the Prime Minister of 
Prussia, saw his opportunity to make a united 
Germany. With a policy of free imports he 
foresaw that Germany would remain poor, and 
be without the power of retaining her sons and 
daughters in the Fatherland. So he cajoled or 
coerced all the states to unite as one Empire. 
The King of Prussia was crowned 
revolution. Emperor of Germany, and the 
fiscal barriers between the states 
were ultimately thrown down. Duties were 
imposed on all imports, and Free Trade was 
proclaimed within the Empire, with Protection 
against the rest of the world. 

Germany under Free Trade had practically 
no manufactures, no foreign trade ; a dwind- 
ling population, no mercantile marine and no 
navy. In one generation under Protection 
she has changed all that, and is now a mighty 
Empire and a World Power. Our vaunted 
position as the " Workshop of the World " 
and the " Mistress of the Seas " is now being 
seriously challenged by this same Power. 

By protecting its labour Germany has grown 
rich, mainly at our expense, flooding our home 
and colonial markets with goods which we 
used to make ourselves. The only answer 
professional Free Traders can give to the 
example of Germany, prosperous under Pro- 
tection, is a sneer at German black bread and 
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dog sausage. Germany furnishes us with a 
splendid object-lesson, not only as to the 
advantages of Protection, but as to the neces- 
sity of Imperial Federation. 
your food This parrot-cry of dear food has 
will cost been the ruin of British agri- 
you more ! culture. Many thousand acres 
which used to grow corn are now laid down 
in permanent pasture, and thousands of small 
farmers and agricultural labourers have been 
starved into emigration. The recent Trans- 
port Workers' strike, the Coal strike, and the 
London Docks strike seriously increased the 
price of all provisions. The cost of a loaf of 
bread is relatively cheap or dear in proportion 
to the money a man has to pay for it. 

At a meeting of the Pocket-book 
intelligent Makers' Society there was a 
pocket-book conversation as to the depressed 

MAKER. , . , ,, , , \ , 

state of the trade owing to 
German competition, whereby wages had been 
reduced. One of the workmen advocated 
taxing foreign imports, and said, "Don't be 
led off the scent by lies about the dear loaf. 
The loaf is dearer for us now than when we 
made eightpence an hour, and will be dearer 
still when our wages are reduced to sixpence. 
If the loaf did cost us another farthing, that 
wouldn't amount to threepence a week, while 
another penny an hour would bring us in four 
and sixpence a week." 



Protection for Agriculture 

"\17"HY should not the labour of the men 
" * who raise our corn be protected ? They 
are the foundation of our national strength, as 
they are the strength of all nations. Artisans 
are partially protected by their trade unions. A 
carpenter, bricklayer or plumber is not allowed 
by his union to sell his labour under a fixed 
price per hour. This protection naturally in- 
creases the cost of building houses, and so 
raises the rent to the working man. Agri- 
cultural labourers have no trade unions to 
fix their rate of pay. As they are the strength 
of the nation, so the nation should conserve 
its strength, and assure them a fair minimum 
wage. They are too poor and too depressed 
to strike for higher wages, and so the young 
men and maidens, with visions of brighter 
homes than those they were reared in, leave 
the country of their birth for ever. Our 
national strength is being seriously sapped, 
our agricultural districts are bleeding to death 
— while our rulers stand idly by, and talk glibly 
about " The Land for the People " and " rich 
and refreshing fruits " for toilworn workers. 
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Agriculturists have been in the past the 
staying power of Britain. Our Government 
staying S * their majority on the cry, 

power " Your food will cost you more," 

must win. an( j ^ey are averse to protect- 
ing, or helping in any way to maintain this 
staying power. Indeed, they have passed 
a law whereby Hodge is compelled, from his 
weekly pittance, to pay fourpence for the 
good of his health. Poor Hodge can see no 
better times ahead ; indeed, he sees nothing 
but the shadow of the workhouse. Can we 
wonder then that as soon as he can scrape 
together a few pounds he buys a steerage 
ticket to Canada, and wipes the English mud 
off his boots for ever ? 

"the A very interesting book, under 

strength this title, by Mr. W. J. Welsford, 
of nations." was published a few years ago. 
This book sums up in an admirable way the 
verdict of history against Free Trade. 
fall of the Beginning with Rome, Mr. Wels- 
roman ford shows that her greatness 

empire. foundered on the desire of the 

Romans to enjoy " unearned food." They 
lived by tribute on the conquered provinces. 
They did not trouble to produce. Their 
statesmen, as ours do to-day, thought first 
and foremost of cheap food for the citizens. 
Under the curse of cheap food agriculture 
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died ; the farms which once had fed the city 
vanished from the Campagna ; and the whole 
vast fertile plain became a waste, devastated 
by malaria. The military power of Rome 
disappeared with the disappearance of the 
farms. 

The story of Constantinople, the successor 
of Rome in the Empire, was much the same. 
It abandoned production and took to inter- 
national trade. When it grew weak in conse- 
quence it was compelled to buy the help of 
the Venetians, who, as the price of that help, 
obtained for their trade, exemption from the 
Byzantine import and export duties. 

Thus the Venetians rapidly killed Byzan- 
tine commerce. Impoverished Constantinople 
starved her Army and Navy, and thus antici- 
pated the singular experiment which Britain 
is attempting to-day in the face of Europe in 
arms. The inevitable result was the fall of 
Constantinople and its pillage by the Venetians. 
Then the Hanse Towns, which 
Vit™ ™™«° F were F ree Traders, fostered foreign 

THE DUTCH. " 

commerce to the disadvantage of 
domestic production. They showed no sign of 
patriotism. Through their resistance the early 
attempts to form a Federation were defeated. 
The story of Holland is perhaps the most 
striking example of the irremediable mischief 
done by Free Trade. The Dutch wanted 
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cheap food and a great international commerce. 
For this they threw away their Colonies, and 
taxed themselves to death with non-productive 
taxes, with the result that Dutch merchants 
preferred safe agencies for foreign makers to 
manufacturing on their own account. They 
paid taxes on their houses, death duties, 
heavy stamp duties, and indeed taxes on 
everything. In fact, their fiscal policy was 
on all fours with Mr. Lloyd George's " People's 
Budget." History repeats itself. 
small hold- The miserable attempts the 
ings acts of Government have made to in- 

1908 AND 1910. • u. i i . 

crease agricultural employment 
have been miserable failures. Take their 
Small Holdings Acts. These were brought in 
under " flourish of trumpets," by politicians 
who knew no more about agriculture than 
Mr. McKenna did about ships. They were 
going to give better times to working people 
on the land, but instead, they have brought 
ruin to the men who believed in them, and 
heavy losses to the county authorities. These 
Small Holdings Acts omitted the only possible 
remedy for agricultural unemployment, which 
is, Protection for agricultural produce. 
patent Tne Government's efforts in its 

medicine schemes of Old-Age Pensions 

cures. an( j National Insurance against 

sickness and unemployment do not " touch 
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the spot." Such remedies are like soothing 
syrup for starving children, and do more 
harm than good. During their five years of 
office they have done nothing to increase 
national employment, or raise the workers' 
wages by a penny a week. The greatest of 
all social reforms is Protection for our indus- 
tries. This would rapidly bring about a 
general rise in the level of wages, thereby 
enabling the working man to supply his family 
with better accommodation, better clothing, 
better food, and to put by " a bit for a rainy 
day." 



The Goddess of Cheapness 

'"THE first article of the law given on Mount 
•*• Sinai is "Thou shalt have none other 
gods before Me." The two Protestant coun- 
tries of Great Britain and Germany are respon- 
sible for creating a new deity in Cheapness, 
and inviting all men everywhere to worship 
at her shrine. A few years ago these high 
priests held, at their respective capitals in 
London and Berlin, opposition shrines to the 
Goddess of Cheapness. Each country was 
anxious to show forth the first-fruits of its 
zeal in the worship of the new deity. The 
shrines were known as SWEATED INDUS- 
TRIES EXHIBITIONS, and they attracted 
large crowds of worshippers and sightseers. 
If one wanted to fathom the 

ihbowbies. de P th to which the worship of 
the Goddess of Cheapness has 
brought struggling humanity, he had many 
object-lessons in these shrines. I visited the 
one held at the Queen's Hall, London. One 
there saw lawn-tennis balls being covered with 
felt by a woman who gets 4^d. for covering 
a dozen, which takes her two hours. At 
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trousers-making women get is. gd. to 2s. 6d. 
for stitching a dozen pairs, and if smart they 
can earn 2|d. per hour. This sum seems to be 
the maximum earnings of these female home- 
workers, and the minimum is reached by 
women who stitch hooks-and-eyes and buttons 
on to cards. 

I spoke to one whose nimble 

FREE TRADE r- J . ,, ... , • 

in buttons ringers were rapidly stitching on 
to a card twenty-five trousers 
buttons, which card was retailed at a penny. 
She told me that she received a penny for 
stitching three gross cards, embracing 10,800 
buttons. As it took her two hours to do this 
quantity, her earnings were a HALFPENNY 
AN HOUR. Just think of it ! There are a 
total of 168 hours in a week. If these poor 
women worked every hour of every day at 
this rate, they would earn seven shillings a 
week. But as even working women must eat 
and sleep, they cannot continue working more 
than 84 hours a week, so the above sum is 
reduced by half, which brings their earnings 
for a long week of back-breaking, eye and 
brain-racking work to THREE SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE. I asked this woman how 
she was able to keep body and soul together 
on such a pittance. She informed me that 
she lived in a village near Birmingham, and 
got the schoolchildren to help her after school 
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hours. The pity of it ! In order that five- 
and-twenty breeches buttons, stitched on a 

card, may be sold for a penny, 
excelsior ! the children's playtime and 

health, together with women's 
lives, are sacrificed on the altar erected to 
the Goddess of Cheapness ! As if to enhance 
the value of this burnt-offering, it bore the 
strange device : THE " EXCELSIOR " CARD 
OF BUTTONS. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Many other human sacrifices were being 
offered up at this shrine. At shirt-making, 
fancy box-making, embroidering, and cabinet- 
making, pale-faced men and women were 
wearing out their lives in vain efforts to please 
this deity. But she is like the daughters of 
the horseleech, ever crying, " Give ! give ! " 

Not so long ago this Goddess 

ba7aar<: was *° ^ e seen enshrined behind 
gaudy shop fronts with plate- 
glass windows bearing the title " 6|d. Bazaar." 
There her offerings consisted of all manner of 
crockery- ware, tin- ware, bags, brushes, mirrors, 
games, and toys. They looked well, especially 
when the electric light was turned on. The 
brushmaker in the next street (who used good 
materials and paid fair wages) had a set of 
boot brushes in his window marked is. gd., 
but he felt very sick when he saw a set in the 
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6Jd. Bazaar looking as good as his. If the 
British brushmaker cannot cheapen his labour 
so as to produce a set of boot brushes for 6id., 
another votary will, even if he has to get 
them made by criminals in foreign prisons. 

But there is no standing still in 

bazaars. ^ e worsn ip °* the Goddess of 

Cheapness. She is soon sated 
with 6Jd. Bazaars, bargain sales, bankrupt 
sales, and other makeshifts of worship. And 
so someone must go one better, and someone 
does. A glorious temple was opened in her 
honour in London, under the high-sounding 
title of the ORIGINAL PENNY BAZAAR. 
This was in every way worthy of the deity. 
A great cavernous catacomb, with four wide 
openings, admitted the constant stream of 
worshippers. It reminded one of Shelley's 
description of hell : 

A roomy place enough, though rather badly lighted ; 
The town and country residence of spirits blighted. 

Under the vaulted dome of this shrine were 
erected altars for the sacrifices of the poor. 
There one saw cups and saucers, sugar and 
slop basins, vases and jugs, books and pictures, 
toys and games, mirrors and brackets, tooth 
brushes, baskets and fire-screens. Oh, what 
a glorious array ! As the worshippers slowly 
threaded their way around the altars, a 
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priestess, in musical voice, would intone, " Do 
not ask the prices, everything can be bought 
for a penny ! " As not a tithe of these offerings 
had been produced for a penny, judge of the 
misery of the poor devotees who had laboured 
and sweated with heart, head and hand to 
fill the capacious maw of this she-wolf ! 

But one asks, " Why should it be necessary 
to bow down and worship this cruel Deity of 
Cheapness ? Why should so much misery be 
caused in order that five-and-twenty breeches 
buttons be sold for a penny ? " 

It is not so long ago since British 
»?f A r P n N cxf AT goods were in the front rank of 

ALL LUoiD. " 

the world s products. As indi- 
viduals we had been taught to look with 
contempt upon things cheap and nasty, and 
to aim at a high standard in everything. Now 
we are being educated to bow down and 
worship the Goddess of Cheapness. We are 
approaching what Carlyle would have called 
' the putty and veneer age." As a nation we 
are fast losing our ability to detect shams. 
Cheapness does not always mean economy ! 
A pair of boots at a sovereign may be a good 
deal cheaper than a pair at ten shillings ; and 
a toothbrush at a penny is dear if it is worth- 
less. Our books, newspapers, clothing, boots, 
dinners, tram fares, amusements, etc., have 
all been cheapened. 
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The tea-shop is taking the place of the 
restaurant, and our city youths are growing 
into manhood and womanhood pale-faced, 
narrow-chested and anaemic. 
a four-pound One can picture the Goddess of 
loaf for a Cheapness, seated on her throne 
with her poor devotees clustered 
round her — men, women and children — ragged 
and haggard, crying for bread. She holds in 
her hand a loaf, and calls to them, " Come 
unto me ye who have abolished the House of 
Lords, and driven away capital. You are now 
your own masters. You have cheapened the 
price of food — have cheapened the price of 
clothing — have cheapened everything. You 
have reduced your hours of labour, and have 
now leisure to enjoy your penny dinners, 
penny drives, penny books, and penny picture- 
shows. Here is your reward ! A Four-pound 
Loaf for a Penny. Come and buy ! " Hands 
are held up beseechingly for it, haggard faces 
strain hungry eyes towards it, while a voice 
comes from the crowd, " We haven't got a 
penny ! " 
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I heard the expression " A Penny Country " 

in Canada. Under the Preference Tariff 

granted by the Canadian Govern- 

™™™I ment to British manufacturers, 

COUNTRY. 

I made a successful business 
journey from Halifax to Victoria, B.C. 
In the Maritime Provinces they still use 
one-cent and two-cent copper coins, but west 
of Ontario one never sees any coin less than 
five cents, which is named a " nickel." The 
country is so prosperous under Protection, 
and wages so high, that a working man will 
give a nickel (2jd.) for a newspaper more 
readily than a working man here will give a 
halfpenny. On arrival at Victoria I had quite 
a lot of these one and two-cent pieces, named 
" pennies," which I was unable to get rid of. 
I tried to pass them with newsboys and boot- 
blacks, but they would have none of them. 
A street-car conductor wouldn't take them, 
and when I protested he told me that the only 
place to get rid of them was at the Post Office, 
where they would give me stamps for them. 
As I was leaving Canada, and returning home 
viA the United States, I had no use for 
Canadian stamps ; but just then, meeting a 
friend, I had a happy thought. Showing him 
my handful of pennies I suggested having a 
drink. At the hotel bar I called for two 
drinks, for which the price is 25 cents. In 
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payment I tendered 15 cents in copper and a 
dime (10 cents). The bar-tender wouldn't 
take the coppers, and when I remonstrated, 
telling him they were legal tender, he called 
the proprietor. This gentleman, who knew 
me, laughed when he saw the coppers spread 
out on the counter, and asked if I was " stoney 
broke." He said, " I'll give you the drinks 
for nothing if you like, but I don't want these 
pennies. I remember when this was a Penny 
Country, and a deuced poor country it was 
then ! People had no money but pennies, and 
I don't want to see those times again. No, 
siree, take 'em away ! We've no use for them 
here." 




THE PENNY GODDESS. 



A Visit to the London Docks 

TF one requires an eye-opener as to the cause 
•*■ of so much poverty and unemployment, 
let him pay a visit to these docks. No one 
who hasn't seen it would credit the enormous 
piles of manufactured goods stored in the 
sheds, and being landed from steamers at 
the docks. There were cradles and baby 
chairs, baskets of all kinds, perambulators 
and toys, brooms and brushes, crockery and 
glass-ware, sinks and baths, doors and window 
sashes, furniture of all kinds, pianos and 
organs, boots and shoes, mats and mangles, 
steel and iron forgings, printing and wrapping 
papers, tin cooking and washing dishes, saws, 
axes, and other workmen's tools, overmantels 
and mirrors, mouldings in wood and stucco, 
marble jambs and mantelpieces, ploughs and 
harrows, printing machinery and printing inks, 
and last, but not least, coffins and tombstones. 

Our babies are rocked to sleep in German 
cradles, and our dead are laid to rest in 
American coffins. 

When you read this list of free imports, 
can you wonder that our working people have 
difficulty in finding employment at decent 
wages, and have no prospect of better times ? 
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A GLORIOUS FREE TRADE COUNTRY. 
(By permission of the Author.) 

It's a glorious Free Trade country, and we are your elect, 
You sent us into Parliament your interests to protect ; 
We had the nation's mandate for retrenchment and reform, 
To make the people sober, and not to Tax their corn. 

We've passed the " People's Budget," it's a splendid one 

they say, 
And also the Insurance Act, which you are forced to pay. 
We dare not tax the Foreigner, that would be very bad ; 
The very thought of taxing him drives all Free Traders mad. 

We are glorious Free Traders, and have opened every port 
To foreign manufactured goods of every kind and sort ; 
We love to see the stuff come in, no matter the amount, 
Tlieir working-men are full of work, Our unemployed don't 
count. 

Tax, Tax, Tax, we tax you all the time ; 
We tax your 'baccy, tax your Beer, your Whisky and your Wine. 
We are glorious Free Traders, a fact you can't forget, 
But don't you run away, my friend, we've not quite finished 
yet. 

Tax your Sugar and your Cocoa, tax your Coffee and your Tea, 
Tax the Plums you use in puddings, tax the Dog upon your 

knee ; 
Tax your Currants and your Candied Peel, your Raisins and 

your Jam, 
In fact, we do our little best to tax you all we can. 

We are glorious Free Traders ; a fact you surely see ? 

We do not tax the clothes you wear, and your Coffins come in 

free. 
We do not tax your Tombstones, and we do not tax your 

Bread ; 
There's a little thing makes up for these, we tax you when 

you're Dead. 



Dumping 

A NOTHER fruitful source of British un- 
**■ employment is that of foreign manu- 
facturers dumping their surplus products into 
our markets. Dumping means " queering the 
pitch " for your opponents. Long before the 
days of international competition, rival coach 
proprietors and steamboat owners used to 
reduce their fares to ruinous prices in order 
to run competitors off the road. This did 
little harm, as the money was all kept in the 
country, and the battle, while it lasted, often 
caused much amusement. Nearly fifty years 
ago, when I was an apprentice, an opposition 
line of steamers was started to run between 
Glasgow and Belfast, against J. & G. Burns's 
established line. The fare of five shillings was 
reduced by quick stages to three-and-sixpence, 
half-a-crown, two shillings, one shilling, and 
then to sixpence. For a " tanner " I sailed 
from the Broomielaw, Glasgow — a whole 
night's steaming — to Belfast. On returning 
home a few nights later I was told there was 
a bottle of no charge for a ticket, while 
porter— the steward offered each pas- 

gratis. senger a bottle of porter — gra tis 
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The joke was too funny to last long. It 
summarily ended in the new steamers, free 
tickets and free porter being withdrawn, 
when the fares returned to their normal 
five shillings. 

There is no fun, however, in the game of 
" Beggar my Neighbour " played by American 
and German manufacturers to ruin our home 
industries. 

The " Daily Express " has been 

S™SaS. showin g how the United states > 

with Us markets closed against 
British motor-cars, can flood our markets with 
its surplus cars. This is how it is done. The 
president of a large motor-car factory in 
Detroit, U.S.A., calls together his heads of 
departments and addresses them : — 

" Say, gentlemen, how many cars did we 
make last year ? " " Seventy -five thousand, 
sir." *' Did we sell them all ? " " Cleared 
them by August, sir." The president thinks 
a moment. " Guess, then, we'll go right ahead 
and make 100,000 this year." Possibly some 
timid spirit suggests the remote possibility of 
being left with a few thousand cars on hand. 
But the president is a shrewd man. He knows 
that in case of necessity he could sell a few 
thousand cars, absolutely under works cost 
price, in England, and that the cheapening 
on the others, in consequence of the larger 
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quantity manufactured, would turn the 
apparent loss on the surplus cars into actual 
profit. His plant will cost him £25,000. 
But what is £25,000 on 100,000 cars at £200 
a-piece ? It is hardly worth considering, 
certainly not worth discussing. 

Quantity is the whole secret 
cheapness, whereby an American company 

can manufacture more cheaply 
than an English one. If one is purchasing, 
say, 100,000 tail lamps, they can be had far 
more cheaply than when ordering a few hun- 
dred. So with the material, and everything 
in the car, right down to a screw or nail. 

Then the managers can as easily control 
their work when turning out 100,000 cars a 
year as 5,000. As with the works and ad- 
ministration charges, so it is with advertising, 
purchasing power, selling organisation, and 
so on. 

how Canada When in Canada I witnessed 
treats a very pretty fight between 

dumping. the Canadian Board of Trade 

and a syndicate of American reaping- 
machine manufacturers. The syndicate were 
dumping their surplus stocks into Canada at 
considerably lower prices than they were 
charging to American farmers. Their object 
was twofold. First, to get rid of their surplus 
stocks of reapers without " cutting the prices " 
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in the home trade ; and second, to capture 
the Canadian market by underselling Canadian 
makers. But there was a president of the 
Canadian Board of Trade, who looked after 
the interests of the country which paid him 
his salary, and he very soon put a stop to the 
Yankees' game. He promptly sent a Com 
missioner to the United States to find out the 
invoice prices at which these reapers were 
sold there. On getting the necessary infor- 
mation he charged customs duty upon the 
full American prices, and to this he added the 
difference between the Canadian and American 
invoice prices. And so this form of " dump- 
ing " was speedily stamped out. 

Australia treats " dumping " in the same 
way. All goods entering the Commonwealth 
must be invoiced at not less than the same 
goods are sold at in the country of manufac- 
ture. Our Overseas Dominions have the fore- 
sight to protect home workers. It is left to 
British politicians to protect foreign workers. 
ALL A The American manufacturer has 

question of a home market of ninety mil- 
quantities. lionSj plus the British market of 

forty-five millions, making a total free market 
for him of 135 millions. The British manu- 
facturer, on the other hand, has only a free 
market of forty-five millions. The sole Free 
Trade territory for the products of the British 
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artisan are the British Isles, and it is this 
one-sided Free Trade which our legislators so 
zealously guard. Can these gentlemen tell us 
how the free importation of cheap American 
cars can help British workmen, or help to pay 
our national taxes ? The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers is the strongest trade union in the 
country, and yet they do nothing to prevent 
British money leaving the country to support 
French and American motor-car engineers. 

The question of quantities rules 

COST OF - j ^i x 

patterns. every trade. The expense of 
bringing out a new pattern or 
model of any article, from a steel pen to a 
locomotive engine, is a serious matter, which 
must be added to the cost of the finished 
article. A designer may be engaged for days, 
weeks or months making the drawings ; then 
there are patterns, dies, moulds, and fre- 
quently special machinery, to be designed and 
made, before a finished model can be pro- 
duced. A new shape of steel pen, that would 
cost half-a-crown a gross for an order of one 
hundred gross, would only cost half as much 
if the order was for a thousand gross. 

The cost of setting up the type and printing 
an edition of a thousand copies of a book 
would, without reckoning the paper, be only 
slightly increased if the edition was five 
thousand. 
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The Americans charge a duty of 45 per 
cent, on British cars entering their territory, 

while we admit their cars to 
reciprocity, our territory free. Why should 

politics have anything to do with 
this matter ? Common-sense should dictate 
saying to the Yankees, " Tax our manufactures 
and we'll tax yours; or, let us have Free Trade 
all round." If they chose the former alter- 
native, we could put a 45 per cent, duty, not 
only on their cars, but on their agricultural 
machinery, tools, typewriters, etc. ; while if 
they chose the latter, the sale of British goods 
in the United States would be increased ten- 
fold. 

There is no possible chance for our working 
population having better times until we have 
a change in our fiscal system. 



D 



Cost of Free Trade 

T^OES any Free Trader ever estimate 
■*-^ what it costs to keep our markets 
open for business ? Our national market is 
kept open by H.M. Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service, and by local rates. These amount 
roughly to £250,000,000. There must be added 
to this our manufacturers' costs for Employers' 
Liability, plus the total cost of National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance, amounting in 
all to £50,000,000, making the enormous total 

of three hundred millions ster- 
f™£™T ling. That is the annual cost to 

the country of keeping our home 
market open for trade. The annual value of 
our home trade is estimated at from two 
thousand millions to two thousand five hun- 
dred millions, so that the national cost of 
maintaining and policeing our market is equal 
to 12J per cent, on our total home trade. 

In giving therefore the foreign manufacturer 
free entrance to our market we make him a 
present of 12I per cent. This preference given 
to the foreigner may be very magnanimous 
and unselfish, but it is not business. 
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Take the case of two rival manufacturers 
of fancy leather gdods — one in London, the 
other in Offenbach-on-Main. 

Both have their new season's samples ready 
about the same time, and they both call upon 
the same class of customers. The former dis- 
plays his samples in his city showroom, while 
the latter hires a sample room at a hotel. 
who pays While calling on their customers 
for the up- they both take advantage of 

markets ? UR the same well - cleansed , drained, 
"* and well-lighted streets: the 

same police act as their bodyguards, and 
ensure the safety of their lives and goods. 
Allowing that these two manufacturers both 
take season's orders in London amounting to 
£2,000, with a gross profit of, say, £400, how 
about their expenses ? The London manu- 
facturer pays for the upkeep of the London 
market, while the Offenbach manufacturer 
pays not a single penny for the privilege 
of selling in the same market ; but after 
settling his hotel bill he takes his profit 
home. The London manufacturer cannot 
retaliate by opening a sample room in 
Berlin, and taking orders there at a similar 
cost. Oh no ! In the first place he has to 
take out a license to sell ; then he has to pay 
15 per cent, duty on his samples ; and then if 
he takes any orders (which is doubtful) he or 
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his customers have to pay 15 per cent, on the 
invoice value of his goods before they are 
admitted into Germany. There is no free 
market for English goods in Germany. The 
Fatherland must be maintained and its 
workers protected. Yet we call the British 
fiscal policy " Free Trade." What a mis- 
nomer ! 

The Corporation of the City of 

m°a B rket A s TI0N Lond o n b nilt and maintains the 
meat and poultry markets at 
Smithfield, and the fish market at Billings- 
gate. They also pay for the cleaning and 
policeing of them. To recoup themselves they 
charge rent to the salesmen who have stalls 
and do business in these markets. 

Imagine the uproar and discontent, if the 
Corporation decided to grant stalls, rent free, 
to American meat salesmen, to French poultry 
salesmen, and to Dutch fish salesmen, while 
the total cost of maintaining these markets 
was divided up among the English stall- 
holders ! 

Such action is unthinkable. And yet the 
British Government does exactly the same 
thing in allowing foreign produce merchants 
and manufacturers to make use of our national 
market without paying the market dues. ja;j 



Selfishness of Free Trade 

T^HE STATE is comprised of producers 
-*- and consumers. The producers are of 
primary importance, and their interests should 
have the State's first consideration. On their 
production depends the prosperity of the 
country. But our free import system under- 
mines their production, and confers all the 
benefits of the trade on the consumers. 




putting the We P u ^ tne car ^ before the 
cart before horse. It is the horse which is 
the horse. of pr i ma ry importance, and 
should be well fed and protected. Look 
after the horse, and the cart will look after 
itself. 

The consumer can buy his goods in any 
market of the world, in whichever market 
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offers him the best value. The working man's 
capital is his labour, which he can only employ 
in the market where he resides. If he lives in 
England, he must work in England. If he is 
a maker of pianos, and the English consumer 
will not buy his pianos, there is no demand 
for his capital (his labour), and he is thrown 
out of employment. The State confers upon 
the consumer, who is not a wealth-producer, 
privileges which it does not confer upon the 
producer. As a matter of justice, if the British 
working man is forced to sell his services at 
home, the British consumer should be forced 
to employ home labour before being permitted 
to go abroad for it. 

A carpenter earning tenpence per hour would 
object to work with another carpenter earning 
sixpence per hour, but he does not object to 
buy his tools made by American or German 
workmen, if they are cheaper than British. 
Therein lies the selfishness of Free Traders. 
Two years ago there was a strike 

printers! 1 * amon g the Edinburgh compos- 
itors against the employment of 
female workers. They realised that although 
books would be cheaper if employers were 
permitted to have their work done by women, 
the men would thereby be thrown out of 
employment. No one can blame them for 
striking when their livelihood was threatened. 
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The strike was settled by the employers agree- 
ing to limit the number of female compositors. 
The men who struck against the employment 
of women — their own kith and kin — were Pro- 
tectionists. But the selfishness as well as the 
folly of their action was apparent a few months 
later, when these Protectionists at a General 
Election voted for a Free Trade Government, 
which allows books printed by Dutch and 
German women to come into the country and 
take the bread out of their sisters' mouths. 
If trade unionists, who protect their own indi- 
vidual workers, would practise unselfishness 
and patriotism in protecting the labour of all 
workers, the better times for working people 
would be close at hand. 

We have a Government of law- 
raETRADE y ers j^nnjng this commercial 

country. A lawyer is, above all 
men, unfitted for commercial life. In his 
legal training he absorbs precedents and 
maxims which define and regulate all his 
actions. There is no room for enterprise in 
law. A lawyer's business is conducted by 
adherence to precedents, and his remuneration 
is fixed by Statute. As our Lawyer Govern- 
ment insists that Free Trade is best for the 
country, why do they not give us Free Trade 
in law ? Not only is the lawyer protected 
from foreign competition, but if anyone, not a 
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member of their profession, attempts to prac- 
tise as a solicitor he is criminally prosecuted. 
Business men consult their lawyers in the 
framing of important contracts, but they never 
dream of asking their advice as to opening 
fresh markets or introducing a new line of 
goods. 

The reason there are so many lawyers in 
Parliament is because they are the only class 
whose professional prospects are thereby im- 
proved. 



The Folly of Free Trade 

T^HE discovery of steam power by James 
-*- Watt and its application to the making 
of goods gave Britain an enormous start as a 
manufacturing nation. Being able to make 
woollen, linen and cotton cloths by steam 
power that had previously been made by 
hand, enabled us to clothe the world. This 
happening about the same time as our adop- 
tion of Free Trade in corn, our prosperity was 
erroneously put down to our new fiscal policy. 
Our factory hands and mechanics had plenty 
of work at good wages, not owing to Free 
Trade, but to the demand of foreign countries 
for our machine-made goods, which were 
cheaper than their own. So long as the 
foreigner continued to buy British goods in 
place of his own domestic goods, so long would 
our workers earn good wages. The reverse of 
this happened to our agricultural 

ZIkZZ. laWer - Free Trade in cora 

spelt poverty to him. The nation 
bought corn from abroad which had previously 
been grown at home, and so the home-worker's 
labour was displaced and his wages reduced. 
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When foreign nations woke up to the folly of 
free imports, they placed customs duties on 
our manufactured products, and so protected 
their domestic labour. At first their con- 
sumers had to pay these duties, until their 
manufacturers learned to make the goods as 
cheaply as they could import them. 

The money which they had been paying for 
British labour they now paid for domestic 
labour, thereby keeping the money in their 
own country. 

reducing British manufacturers, in order 

cost of to meet the constant rises in 

production. foreign import dutieSj must of 

necessity strive to reduce their manufacturing 
costs. These are classed under four heads : 
rent, rates and taxes — raw materials — manage- 
ment and selling expenses — and wages. The 
first is constantly increasing through fresh 
burdens being added ; the second fluctuates, 
but prices are usually about the same in all 
the world's markets ; the third tends always 
to increase through increased competition ; 
while the fourth is the only item on which 
economies may be made. So the managers 
how it strive to speed up the workers, 

affects the getting more work for the same 
workers. wages ; inventing labour-saving 
machinery, and training lads and women to 
d o the work of men. Thus the stress and strain 
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of factory life become more acute. The census 
shows that in the manufacturing city of 
Dundee there are four times more women than 
men. This is unnatural, and bad for the com- 
munity, but it is what Free Trade has brought 
Dundee to. The irony of it is that the city is 
represented by two Free Traders, who pro- 
mised the poorly-paid factory workers a cheap 
loaf as a set-off against their low wages. 

The " Daily News," which among London 
newspapers takes the lead in throwing Free 
Trade dust in the eyes of working men, pub- 
lished a booklet entitled, One Hundred Points 
for Free Trade. Here is one of them. " Tariff 
the case of Reformers say : ' Why should 
the ready- foreigners be allowed to send 
made door. ready-made doors here to rob 
British carpenters of wages ? Why not keep 
them out, and so make more work ? ' But 
even if Tariff Reform was effective in shutting 
out joinery, would it make more work by so 
doing ? 

"The answer is NO. And the reasons are 
plain. Tax doors, and they become dearer. 
When they become dearer, fewer houses are 
built. If fewer houses are built, there is less 
and not more work for carpenters." 

That is to say — The British carpenter is 
better off in having Swedish window-sashes 
and doors dumped down here. 
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The British watch-maker is better off when 
his home market is flooded with cheap Swiss 
and American watches. 

The British silk-weaver is better off for the 
thousands of pounds worth of French and 
Japanese silks imported. 

The British engineer is better off for the 
scores of railway locomotives and motor-cars 
sent here from Austria and America. 

It is hardly possible to have more Free Trade 
nonsense crammed into such a small space. 
If British mechanics can be hoodwinked by 
such " Free Trade Points," then good-bye to 
common-sense. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Antiquary, puts 
into the mouth of a typical fishwife, Jenny 
Mucklebackit, the Scotch proverb, " We'll gie 
oor ain fish-guts to oor ain seamaws." It is a 
pity our Free Traders go dead against Jenny's 
philosophy, and not only " gie oor ain fish- 
guts " to foreign gulls, but give them the 
whole herring. 

THE STORY OF Jf* 7™ L ^ * **** *° 

Detroit and Detroit, in Michigan, and while 
the motor there I made enquiries as to its 
connection with the motor-car 
industry. Not many years ago one or two 
cycle-makers in America made attempts to 
manufacture motor-cars, with but indifferent 
success. Their cars lacked strength and 
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finish, and could not hold their own against 
imported cars. 

A small manufacturer in Detroit found that 
by importing the component parts from 
French and British makers he got these in at 
a low rate of duty ; and by assembling them 
he was able to make a reliable car at a moderate 
price. These cars, put on the market under 
his own name, found a ready sale. This en- 
couraged him to make them in larger quan- 
tities, and so reduce prices. He also began 
making many of the parts in his own workshop, 
thereby still further reducing prices. 

" Uncle Sam " long ago discovered the 
folly of Free Trade, and so he protected this 
Detroit maker by a duty of 45 per cent, on 
imported cars. Under the fostering care of 
Protection other makers started in Detroit, 
and now the turn-out of cars from that city 
is enormous. 

£173000 Thirty thousand mechanics are 

in wages employed in Detroit in the 

per week. making of motor - cars. The 
minimum wages paid are 50 cents (2s. id.), 
while the average is 60 cents (2s. 6d.) per hour. 

The pay-sheets of the various makers for a 
48 hours' week amount to the enormous total 
of £173,000 sterling. Think of the general 
prosperity of a town where so much money 
is put into circulation every week ! 
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Without the protection afforded by the 

State, it is safe to affirm that with the 

high rate of mechanics' wages 

JSSSSr™ ™ lin g in the United States ' 
the manufacturers there could 

never have started the motor-car industry 

in the face of cheap imported cars from 

Europe. 

Instead of Protection raising the price of 
cars, as our Free Traders assert, it has actually 
protection lowered the prices. Owing to 
lowers the enormous quantities turned 

prices. ou ^ Detroit makers are able to 

supply the whole of the United States with 
cheaper cars than were ever imported, and are 
also able to undersell British makers in their 
home and colonial markets. 

Had the British Government protected the 
motor-car industry when it was started in 
Coventry twenty years ago, Coventry would 
have been as prosperous as Detroit is to-day, 
and British-made motor-cars would have taken 
the place of American and French cars 
throughout the British Empire. Thanks to 
their Government, the 30,000 Detroit me- 
chanics have assured to them steady work, 
high wages, and full dinner plates ; while 
British mechanics find the competition to 
earn a decent living keener to-day than it has 
ever been before. 
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The better times and brighter homes pro- 
mised by the Radical Government are as a 
will-o'-the-wisp, leading our working people 
ever onwards towards the slough of poverty. 



WAKE UP, MY LADS ! WE'VE BEEN SLEEPING. 

Wake up, my lads ! we've been sleeping ; 

Others have stolen our trade ; 
They've grown rich, while we have grown poorer 

By using the tools we have made. 

From anxious and willing toilers 

The prayer goes up to-day, 
For the right to do a fair day's work 

In return for a fair day's pay. 

How long shall we see embarking 

To countries over the sea, 
The lads of this dear old land of ours, 

The pride of our ain countrie ? 

It's fair play for labour we want, — 

Same as they have in the States ; 
Eight hours a day and full dinner plates, 

So vote for Protection, my mates ! 



Emigration 

T \ THY should our working people be com- 
^ " pelled to emigrate ? Surely they are 
as able to make a living at home as ever they 
were ! Under different fiscal conditions there 
is plenty of work for all in our fields, our 
factories and our workshops. Ask any working 
man or woman if it can be to their advantage 
to have the country overrun with foreign 
goods, and they will at once answer, NO ! 
Ask a professional politician — a man with soft 
hands and a soft job — and he will answer, 
YES! 

Last year the nation bought food of all 
sorts from abroad to the value of £150,000,000, 
equivalent to £3, 6s. 3d. per head of population. 
Fifty years ago we only spent 19s. 4d. per 
head, so that we are three times more depen- 
dent upon our food imports for our existence 
than we were fifty years ago. 

No attention is given by our lawyer Govern- 
ment to its elementary duty of fostering the 
growth and production of the food of the 
people. And so our land is going out of cul- 
tivation, and our agricultural labourers — the 
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bone and sinew of the country — are compelled 
to emigrate. 

the loss to ^° we ever estimate the loss to 
the country the country when a working- 
through man an( j jjjg f am iiy leave it to 

EMIGRATION. , ,, . .. . J , , , 

make their living elsewhere ? 
Say he is a mechanic with a wife and four 
children— two of the latter at school and 
two at work. The man's wages when fully 
employed are 45s. per week, while the two 
children at work are each earning 7s. 6d., 
making the family earnings £3 per week. 
The making of raw material into finished 
goods costs usually about the same as the 
material, so that this man and his children 
turn out finished goods to the value of 
£6. This money is circulated weekly, giving 
its quota to provision merchants and others, 
and contributing its share for the main- 
tenance of the factory and of the country. 
The education of this family of six, each with 
an average of five years at school, has cost 
the country at least £25 per head, making a 
total of £150. Then we are losing a valuable 
asset in a good mother. Her services cannot 
be estimated in £ s. d. Solomon, who had a 
large experience of women, says, " Who can 
find a virtuous woman ? — for her price is 
far above rubies." Thus when the family of 
six leaves our shores the country loses £150 

E 
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spent on their education, the profit attaching 
to £300 worth of manufactured goods per 
annum, and — a bag of rubies. 
the break- The Government by its insane 
ing-up of policy of free imports is taking 
homes. work from the hands of our 

artisans, and bread from the mouths of our 
bairns. How many British homes have been 
broken up during the past few years, the 
furniture sold, and decent families compelled 
to say " good-bye " to the land of their birth ? 
By their foresight they may have saved as 
much as will purchase steerage tickets to take 
them away, with sore hearts, from their 
beloved land. It does not matter so much 
when a young man goes abroad to make a 
start in life ; he is like a sapling — easily trans- 
planted. But for married people with children 
it is a cruel uprooting. Many hearts are 
made sore, and some are broken by the 
wrench. There is nothing to be said against 
voluntary emigration, but this compulsory 
emigration through lack of work is draining 
our country of her best blood. 
government The British Admiralty buys the 
contracts to leather for our sailors' boots from 
foreigners. G e rm any. They say it is better 
and cheaper than British, which is untrue. 
Perhaps they'll give a contract to a German 
shipbuilder for a couple of Dreadnoughts ! 
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If they can get them cheaper, why not ? 
Scotch quarrymen are surely able from Scotch 
quarries to supply granite blocks for naval 
docks in Scotland, without Government having 
to go to Norway for them ? 

Lord Haldane, when War Secretary, gave 
an order to an American firm for a large 
quantity of horse-shoes for H.M. Cavalry 
regiments, which could have been had better 
and cheaper at home. 

If Lord Haldane's job was put up to open 
competition, it isn't likely that his lordship 
would be drawing the princely sum of £10,000 
a year. 



Hath the Poor no Helper? 

Y\7"HAT a magnificent opportunity Mr. 
Lloyd George had of enshrining him- 
self in the hearts of the people as their friend ! 
He came as a new force into the political field. 
The old gang of Parliamentarians never inter- 
ested the people, they spoke over their heads 
and were altogether too superior for a work- 
a-day world. But this man did more than talk. 
lloyd He settled trade disputes, he 

george's brought work into the country 

popularity, by his p atents Actj and sett l e d 

pensions on the old folks. He spoke in a 
language they could understand, and the 
common people heard him gladly. He sym- 
pathised with them in their dull grey lives, 
and raised the hopes of the weary and heavy- 
laden by promises of better times. 

To champion the cause of the 

o/theToor. P oor one must have sinceritv < 
sympathy, and the power of self- 
sacrifice. Mr. Lloyd George may have the two 
first virtues, but he certainly has not the last. 
To be able to clothe one's thoughts in oratory 
is a rare gift, but self-sacrifice is rarer still. 
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Had Mr. Lloyd George been content to 
champion the cause of the poor and to 
sacrifice his ambition, he would have made 
an honoured name for himself in history. 
His Old-Age Pensions Bill, although finan- 
cially unsound, was accepted by all parties 
as a useful measure of social legislation. His 
" People's Budget," perhaps equally well- 
intentioned, was vindictive in many of its 
clauses, and has done the poor a great deal 
more harm than good. In fighting the 
Budget battles he dipped his arrows in 
venom, and ruined his cause by malice and 
all uncharitableness. 

This lost him a great many 

fSSSSH*. friends - He fou S ht as a P° litical 

gladiator, not as a champion of 
the poor. Out of the same fountain cannot 
come sweet waters and bitter. He might 
have redeemed his character for sincerity had 
his National Insurance scheme been dictated 
by disinteredness. As introduced and out- 
lined by himself in the House of Commons, 
it received almost the unanimous approval 
of the country. It was hailed as the greatest 
step ever taken in any country for improving 
the condition of the wage-earners. It was 
a great scheme, which properly handled should 
have done immense good, and covered its 
author with undying honours. 
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But Mr. Lloyd George was in a hurry. He 
was impatient of criticism. In his famous 
" Tabernacle " speech he threw off the cloak 
of philanthropist and assumed that of the 
politician. He promised working men gd. for 
4d., and used his National Insurance scheme 
as a weapon in his fight for political power. 

He rushed it through Parliament without 
proper discussion, and launched it on the 
country — a cumbrous and unworkable scheme 
which has pleased nobody. 

The sun of Mr. Lloyd George's popularity 
as a Champion of the Poor has set. He has 
defrauded the people. Apprentice engineers 
earning five shillings a week have sevenpence 
deducted from their wages, while their em- 
ployers have to pay another sixpence, making 
a total of thirteenpence per week " for bene- 
fits " which might be had from any Friendly 
Society for fourpence. 

G Mr. Lloyd George has used the 
talents entrusted to him for the 




v / glorification of self. His trade- 
No. \/ l. jnaj-jj ma y fc. e traced on all his 

handiwork. The people who at one time 
acclaimed him as their hero, now shout, " To 

with Lloyd George ! " and anticipate 

his hereafter by burning him in effigy. His 
lust for political power has been his undoing. 



What Ireland Wants 

1\J0 wonder Irishmen are Home Rulers ! 
- L ^ For two generations they have seen, 
under Free Trade, their industries and agri- 
culture decay, their population decrease, their 
flour mills in ruins, and grim Poverty stalk 
through their fair green isle. No wonder that 
hatred of England reigns supreme in their 
protection hearts ! Had Ireland been inde- 
for irish pendent she would have pro- 
industries. tected her industries and have 

been as prosperous as Belgium or Holland. 

The system of land purchase initiated by 
the last Unionist Government did a great deal 
to remove Irish discontent. A farmer who 
owns the land he tills will get a great deal 
more out of it than a tenant who has to pay 
rent. 

In recent years, under Sir H. Plunket's 
system of co-operation in buying and selling, 
as practised in Denmark, Irish farmers have 
been more prosperous and contented. Busi- 
ness pays a country better than politics. 

But this does not suit the Nationalist leaders. 
With a contented peasantry their occupation 
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as agitators is gone. So pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Government, and Sir H. 
Plunket was removed from office, co-operation 
and land purchase were discouraged, and a 
Home Rule Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. 

politics the The Government have delibe- 
ruin of rately substituted Politics for 

Ireland. Progress. All lovers of Ireland, 

who are not politicians, are dead against the 
Home Rule Bill as proposed by the Govern- 
ment. What Ireland wants above all things 
is the power to protect her industries. FREE 
TRADE has been disastrous to Ireland. Under 
Protection and co-operation she would find 
employment for all her sons and daughters. 
Home Rule without the power of protecting 
her industries would do Ireland no good, but 
a great deal of harm. Under wise government 
the population would increase as rapidly as it 
has previously decreased. Irish butter, cheese, 
bacon and eggs would oust foreign dairy pro- 
duce from our markets, and Ireland would 
become as prosperous and contented as Den- 
mark. 

With freedom from Land League tyranny, 
and protection for her industries, Ireland 
would soon be self-supporting, and Better 
Days would dawn for the land of " The dear 
little Shamrock." 



A Scotch Stonemason 

\"K 7HEN in Vancouver three years ago I 
* " asked a working man the way to a 
certain street. He answered me in a Scotch 
accent, which caused me to ask him how long 
he had been in Canada. " Between twa and 
three years," he said. " I was a stonemason 
in Edinboro', but trade was sae bad, owing to 
there being sae mony empty hooses, that I 
came oot here." I asked him if he would tell 
me what were his wages and expenses in 
Edinburgh and what they were in Vancouver. 
" Oh, aye ! " he said ; "I hae naethen to 
hide. I was getting thirty-six shillings a week 
at hame, when I was on full time, but there 
was a lot o' broken time, and I couldna' make 
mair than twenty-seven or twenty-eight shil- 
lings, and at last I could get naethen to dae." 
" Well, and what were your expenses ? " I 
asked. " Ye see, I've a wife and twa bairns, 
and we couldna' live under a pound or twenty- 
two shillings, and no very fat at that. But 
here I'm getting five dollars a 

2 A i" week, to*.?* stfady work a' the year 
roond. That s thirty dollars 
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a week," I said, " equal to £6 5s." " Aye, 
that's jist it, thirty dollars for forty-eight 
hours' work." " And what does it cost you to 
live ? " " Weel, ye ken, ye canna pay masons 
and joiners and plumbers and plaisterers five 
dollars a day, and put up cheap hooses ; and 
so rents are high. I pay twenty dollars a 
month for mine, but it's a better hoose than 
we had at hame. We've got another bairn 
now — it's a fine climate, ye ken — and I gie the 
wife twelve or maybe thirteen dollars a week 
to keep the hoose." " That's a pound a week 
for rent, and fifty shillings a week for food," 
I said, " which leaves you £2 15s. a week to 
pay taxes, schooling and clothing." " Na ! 
na!" he replied, " there's nae taxes nor schule 
fees here ; and the wife gets the maist o' her 
ain claes, as weel as the bairns', out of the 
twelve dollars. My workin' claes dinna cost 
much, and, if I like, I can easy save ten dollars 
(£2) a week, which is mair than 

a awbhk. m y total earnin g s in Edinboro'. 
An' I can tell ye we live far 
better here than ever we did at hame. 
My wife belongs to Galashiels, and she took 
very ill wi' the east winds in Edinboro' ; but 
here her and the bairns are fine." " And 
what's the price of the loaf here ? " I 
asked. " I'm blest if I ken," he said ; 
" butjFdoesna' matter what the price o' the 
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loaf is, when the wife has plenty o' money 
to buy it wi\" 

And so I parted with the Scotch mason, and 
was sorry his words hadn't been heard by our 
Free Traders, and other worshippers of the 
Goddess of Cheapness, who are driving our 
best artisans out of the country, and filling 
our workhouses with the poor ones and their 
families. 

Not only in Canada but in the 

workers United States, Australia and 

laugh at New Zealand, I've spoken to 

ree tra . huncfc-eds f working men who 

thank God they were compelled to leave the 
" Old Country " in search of work. They all 
laugh at the thought that in former times they 
voted for Free Trade, which spells Poverty 
for working men. 



POLITICAL 
" SWANK." 



Concerning "Swank" 

'"THERE has been no period in the history 
-*- of our times when " swank " was so 
apparent as it is to-day. " Swank " is a 
combination of bluff, bunkum, cheek, and 
insolence. 

His Majesty's Ministers, with 
but few exceptions, are political 
" swankers." The Prime Minis- 
ter " swanks " as a Liberal. Liberalism used 
to stand for freedom. Mr. Asquith passed the 
Trades Disputes Bill, which dealt a heavy 
blow at the freedom of labour. He is now 
forcing through Parliament a Home Rule Bill, 
dealing a fatal blow at the freedom of Ulster. 
Mr. Asquith will go down to history as a 
master of political humbug. The leading poli- 
tical " swanker " is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It wanted a deal of " swank " for 
a man totally unused to business or finance 
to apply for and take on the job of National 
Treasurer. His financial estimates for the cost 
of Old-Age Pensions, Land Valuation, and 
National Insurance are miserable failures ; 
but his " swank " doesn't desert him. He is 
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posing now as a Land Law Reformer — the 
" Land for the People " — more " swank." 

- swankers " Lord Haldane is another legal 

can fill any " swanker." He undertook to 

hole-,round manage the British Army. He 

or square. knew positively no thing about 

the Army, but as his political colleagues knew 
no more, he applied for the post, and got it. 
Colossal " swank " ! After bungling at the 
War Office, the post got too hot for him, so 
he went back to law, and took on the job 
of Lord Chancellor. Now he sits on the Wool- 
sack, with his tongue in his cheek, drawing 
a salary of £10,000 a year. " Swank " pays ! 

Mr. McKenna is another " swanker," but 
he lacks the ability of Mr. Lloyd George and 
the humour of Lord Haldane. He resembles 
nothing so much as the figure 9 without the 
tail. Mr. Winston Churchill, who swopped 
places with Mr. McKenna, can make himself 
at home on any perch. The " Terminalogical 
Inexactitude " can manage the King's Navee 
as easily as he can the Board of Trade or the 
Home Office. Such " swankers " can fill any 
hole, round or square. " Swank " is cheap ! 
His naval policy is one of words not deeds, 
while the German naval policy is one of deeds 
not words. 

Our Post Office is the greatest trading con- 
cern in the country. Its agents and employes 
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are in every city, town and village. Its rami- 
fications besides postal work include Savings 
Bank, Insurance, Telegraph and Telephone 
business — a gigantic undertaking. 

To take charge of such a concern requires 
a business man of the highest ability ; but 
the post was given to a mere politician — 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, whose principal quali- 
fication is " swank." The result is the Marconi 
contract, and our expensive and faulty Tele- 
phone system, the worst in the world. 

It was patent to everybody, 

« swahk?* after Mr - Gladstone's Home Rule 
Bills were rejected, that Home 
Rule for Ireland was dead. The tendency of 
the times is for amalgamation, not disintegra- 
tion. Octopus companies are putting the 
private trader out of business, banks unite 
for greater financial strength, while railways 
amalgamate to reduce expenses and effect 
economies. The Government knows, and so 
does Mr. Redmond, that the country is against 
Home Rule, but they are striving to carry it 
through by " swank." The recent Home 
Rule Conference at Dublin was a fine bit of 
" swank." The " pathriots " with their 
tongues in their cheeks, the politicians with 
their unspoken speeches in their pockets, the 
Dictator " Master of Ceremonies," looking like 
a sucking dove, and the whole entourage 
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blessed by the Prime Minister, was a monu- 
mental display of " swank." 

There is nothing so intrusive in 
"°swank T " modern life as the Socialist 

" swank." In season and out 
of season he preaches the gospel of equality, 
which ninety-nine out of every hundred know 
is perfectly unattainable. He worms himself 
into parish councils, school boards, city cor- 
porations, and the House of Commons, any- 
where so that he can give publicity to his 
nostrums. He ignores all human experience, 
but strives to make converts and to influence 
public opinion by " swank." 

Sixty years ago Free Trade was 

«swaSe?° e a lust y y° uth - He took the 

world by storm. He seemed to 
be the herald of the Golden Age — that universal 
peace predicted by the prophets, when " the 
sword would be turned into a ploughshare, 
and the spear into a pruning-hook." 

He quickly grew in strength and stature, 
and gave every promise of a long and healthy 
life. But, alas for the Free Trade Samson ! 
As he grew to manhood he showed signs of 
inherent decay. Foreign nations said he was 
a selfish old fraud, and they broke away from 
his gospel. His own children, who had left 
home, gave him the cold shoulder, and even 
taxed the goods he sent them. He wept 
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bitterly at their ingratitude. He began to 
lose weight, then, his health giving way, his 
doctors recommended a sea voyage. 
free trade an He used to have so many 
«■ undesirable friends abroad that he thought 
alien." some of them would be glad 

to see him. But they weren't a bit glad. 
They said he was an " undesirable alien," and 
wouldn't allow him to land on their shores. 
So poor old Free Trade had a relapse, and 
was compelled to return home. Samson is 
shorn of his locks ! He gets about the country 
on crutches, manages to get on a platform 
now and then, and " swanks " about the 
glorious time of his youth and the wickedness 
of Protectionists and Tories. His doctors 
encourage him in his " swank," as it is the 
only thing which keeps him alive, but they 
feel sure that poor old Free Trade will soon 
turn up his toes to the daisies. 




Free Trade has gone, that good old man, 
We ne'er shall see him more. 



Political Socialism 

A LTHOUGH not new by any means, 
"*"*■ Socialism has come more prominently 
to the front in recent years. It is one of the 
signs of national decay. When Germany was 
under Free Trade, and poverty abounded, it 
was the hotbed of Socialism. As Germany 
increased in prosperity, Socialism decreased. 
German Socialism to-day is a very different 
thing from what it was forty years ago, and 
what it is to-day with us. It took the place 
of British Liberalism prior to 1832, when work- 
ing people had no voice in the government of 
the country. German Socialism to-day is 
seeking a way out from the Dark Ages, when 
might was right ; from aristocracy, from mili- 
tancy, and from class legislation. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 gave our people all that German 
Socialists are now agitating for. 

The spirit of equality or present- 

THE E CAUSE. da y Socialism finds read y Us " 

teners and willing converts 
among the unemployed. This spirit of unrest 
is not true Socialism — it makes for Anarchy. 
It is a disease which cannot possibly help the 

F 
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cause of labour. It appeals to the unhappy 
and unfortunate, to those who have never 
known hope and enjoyment, and also to those 
who have known both and lost them. It is 
because there are so many in this country, 
poorly paid or out of employment, that 
Socialism spreads. Honest decent tradesmen 
who, week in and week out, cannot find work, 
and whose pockets are as empty as their 
stomachs, are drawn into the Socialistic nets 
by the alluring pictures of the apostles of 
political Socialism. These latter, depicting 
the " idle rich " sitting over their sumptuous 
banquets, while the poor are starving — the 
" swells " dressed in furs, driving about in 
motor-cars, while the workless stand shivering 
at the street corners — have not a difficult 
mission in these times. As drowning men catch 
at a straw, so starving and badly-paid labour 
will catch at any nostrum which promises 
better times. They do not differentiate be- 
tween Socialism and Anarchy. 
let us all Socialists talk as if their creed 
have one was a new gospel. It is as old 
purse ! as ^g jiixis. Solomon warns his 

people against the Socialists of his day, who 
said, " Let us all have one purse." One reads 
of it in the New Testament, when on the Day 
of Pentecost the early Christians formed them- 
selves into a Socialistic League. Those among 
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them who had lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the proceeds to the Apostles. It was 
a beautiful ideal — this joint-purse arrangement 
— everything in common. It obliterated all 
distinction of riches and poverty, but it was 
altogether too ideal for this work-a-day world. 
It was " bust up " by Ananias, 
ff^?^IL A who sold his possessions and 

SOCIALIST. f 

brought a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to the Apostles. Ananias was a cautious 
man, and so he kept back a "bit for a rainy 
day." If all who acted as Ananias had as 
sudden a call, I'm afraid that a few of His 
Majesty's Ministers would be missing from 
their perches. 

When the peasants of France found their 
poverty unbearable at the close of the 
eighteenth century, they rose in insurrection, 
beheaded their king, and formed a League of 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY and FRATERNITY. 
This league with its high-sounding title ended 
in scenes of bloodshed and anarchy. 

Then in our own land we had the 
and the Chartists, the Levellers, and those 

bights of who strove after " Equality and 
MAN '" the Rights of Man." AU these 

appealed to the workers, who were underpaid 
and underfed. It is remarkable that the 
leaders of the Chartists opposed the repeal of 
the Corn Laws as a measure likely to make 
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food cheap, keep wages down, and benefit only 
the middle classes. They looked further ahead 
than the workers of to-day, who turned the 
scale at the last General Election by voting 
for the cheap loaf. 

When quite a boy I resided for 
™ E ™ ESHIRE some months in the ancient city 

WEAVERS. ^ 

of Dunfermline, with a grand- 
uncle, a retired hand-loom weaver. In his 
younger days he had been an agitator among 
the Fifeshire hand-loom weavers for "Equality 
and the Rights of Man." The weavers were 
very hard-worked, had long hours, poor pay, 
and no representation in their Municipal 
Councils or in Parliament. They used to meet 
together on Sundays to air their grievances 
and to agitate for " Equality." 

Now there was a minister in the neigh- 
bouring town of Kirkcaldy — the Rev. Mr. 
Beveridge — who announced that he would 
preach a sermon on " Equality." Hundreds 
of weavers walked long distances to hear him. 

Mr. Beveridge preached an ordinary sermon, 
and then shutting the Bible he said : 

" Ye men o' Kirkcaldy have come here to 
listen to a sermon on Equality. Since this 
sermon was announced I have been wondering 
where I could find the equality ye are in search 
of. I had a dream, and in my dream I went 
up into Heaven, and there I saw God Almighty 
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on His Throne, and the angels and archangels, 
the cherubim and seraphim, all with different 
powers, different functions. There was No 
Equality in Heaven. 

" I then went down to Hell, and there I saw 
the Old Gentleman himself, with Beelzebub 
and Apollyon, and other spirits of evil and 
powers of darkness — all with different powers 
and functions. There was No Equality in 
Hell. 

" I then looked up into the sky ; and there 
I saw the eagle, the hawk, and other birds of 
prey, preying upon the smaller birds. There 
were also the peaceful dove and the homely 
sparrow — all with different powers and duties. 
There was No Equality in the Sky. 

" I then looked abroad upon the earth, and 
there I saw the lion and tiger, and other beasts 
of prey ; and there were also the useful horse 
and the collie dog — all with different natures 
and duties. There was No Equality on the 
Earth. 

" I then looked into the sea, and there I 
saw the whale and the shark eating up the 
smaller fishes, and I also saw the bonnie cod 
and the caller herring — all with their different 
powers and functions. There was No Equality 
in the Sea. 

'But at last I discovered the Equality ye 
have come in search of — in the Grave — and 
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ye weavers of Fife may find your level there 
sooner than ye anticipate." 

During the recent strike at the 

sSSS D0CK London Docks thousands of 
trade union dockers struck work, 
not for shorter hours, not for higher wages, 
but simply to compel all dock labourers to 
join their union. There's liberty for you ! 
A reign of terror existed for months, and 
thousands of brutal assaults were committed 
by trade unionists on free labourers, whose 
sole offence was in working for a living. To 
their shame be it said that not a single Labour 
Member of Parliament raised his voice in 
protest against those brutal assaults. 

To starve thousands of women and children 
and to encourage rioting, in order to further 
Socialistic ideals, cannot surely bring about 
better times for working people ! 

The Gospel according to Christ is : Blessed 
are the peace-makers. The Gospel according 
to Will Thorne, Ramsay Macdonald and 
Ben Tillett is : Blessed are the peace- 
breakers. 

There is a true Socialism which 
J™,..,, every lover of his country should 

SOCIALISM. J . * 

strive after. It is founded on 
the Sermon on the Mount. It teaches un- 
selfishness, sympathy and brotherly love, and 
in it there is no place for hatred, malice and 
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all uncharitableness. One may judge a cause 
by the character of its promoters. Are the 
promoters of present-day Socialism men with 
clean hands and clear records, who are un- 
selfishly striving to raise the fallen, to succour 
the weak, and to bring a promise of hope to 
the weary and heavy-laden ? Ye shall know 
them by their fruits ! 

is there no But sure ty it should be possible, 
balm in with all the resources of civilisa- 

gilead ? ^ion, to find a remedy for labour 

unrest ! Is there no Balm in Gilead, is there 
no physician there ? Are our hewers of wood 
and drawers of water always to bear the 
primeval curse, " by the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread " ? No, certainly not ! 
That curse has been removed from the lives 
of our Civil Servants, whose work has been 
made easy and their burdens light. They are 
well paid, whether in health or in sickness, 
and when they reach sixty they can retire on 
half-pay. If the clerks in Somerset House are 
thus provided for, surely the clerks in the 
Railway Clearing House, who do quite as 
important work, should be equally well cared 
for ? The man who sorts letters in the Post 
Office is of less importance to the State than 
the man who bakes our bread ; yet the State 
treats the former ever so much better than the 
latter. Why ? 
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That is the all-important question. Why 
should the State single out one class of men 
for permanent employment at good wages, 
and allow the vast army of workers to fight 
for their jobs and a living wage ? It protects 
one class of workers — all non-producers — but 
says to the more numerous and important 
class — the producers — " There is nothing like 
Free Trade in labour ; you must shift for 
yourselves." 

No wonder our working people are restive ! 

Let us see what balm the Trades Union 
physicians recommend as a cure for this 
restiveness. 



Trade Unionism 

TDARLY last century working-men came 
to the conclusion that unprotected 
labour was being exploited by employers to 
its detriment. So the principal trades gradu- 
ally formed themselves into unions for self- 
protection. 

These unions fixed a fair rate of wages, the 
number of apprentices to be employed, and the 
working hours per day in their respective trades. 

At first they met with much opposition 
from employers and from the State. It took 
Trade Unions many years of hard fighting 
before they succeeded in 1869 in getting their 
funds protected by law. Since then they 
have come to be recognised as a power in the 
State, in all matters concerning the welfare 
of working people. 

The weak point of Trade Unionism has 
always been in its encouragement of ineffici- 
ency. The slow workman makes the pace. 
slow work- Had it insisted on efficiency for 
men the its members, that would have 

Pacemakers. been the hall _ mark for good 

workmen. One never heard of a carpenter or 
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plumber being dismissed from his Union for 
bad work. 

Still, with its many weaknesses, Trade 
Unionism made for the good of its members. 
It reduced the hours of labour, increased 
wages, and raised the status of the working- 
man. Unfortunately trade unionists listened 
to the voice of the siren, and fell an easy prey 
to political Socialists. This has 

siren 0CIALIST been the undoing of Trade 
Unionism as a power in the 
country for the betterment of labour. Their 
leaders are now, with few exceptions, militant 
Socialists. They appealed to the workers at 
the last election, and promised, if they were 
returned to represent them in Parliament, 
that their interests would be safe with them. 
What happened ? Forty of them 

£400 A YEAR • 

windbags were returne d to Parliament, and 
the first thing they did, after 
clipping the wings of the House of Lords, 
was to vote themselves a salary of £400 a 
year. What else have they done ? Nothing 
but talk. They represent Socialism in Par- 
liament, and support by their votes a Free 
Trade Government, but in no sense do they 
represent the cause of Labour. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
both-ways" Chairman of the Parliamentary 

Labour Party, may be aptly 
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described as Mr. Facing-both-Ways. He pulls 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Government, 
and doubtless hopes to receive his reward in 
a fat Government appointment. In his speech 
at the recent Trades Union Congress he 
patriotically told the delegates that if the 
Labour Party had not supported the Free 
Trade Government in the House of Commons, 
those terrible people the Unionists would have 
come into power. He then faced round and 
told the delegates that the Labour Party was 
an independent party. 

Government and their Socialist allies treat 
working people as so many counters in their 
game of bluff. They offer them Old- Age 
Pensions, Labour Bureaus, Insurance against 
Sickness and Unemployment — everything, in- 
deed, excepting Protection for their labour. 
Working people do not want to be treated 
as children ; there is no dignity in that. These 
sham £400 a year democrats can see no dignity 
in honest labour. They never felt it, and 
openly repudiate all sympathy with unor- 
ganized labour, which is three-fourths of the 
total labour of the country. 

While trade unionists all over 

^ADES UNION the world ( outside f these 

islands) protect their members 
from foreign competition, the British trade 
unionist adopts a policy of laissez faire. He 
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has been brought up to hate the Tories and 
all their works ; and so, when a Unionist 
Government appealed to the country, on the 
Protection of British labour, he went " agin 
the Government." His leaders at their Trades 
Union Congresses always refer to the great 
question of unemployment. They usually 
admit that the question is more urgent than 
it has ever been before. They propose as 
remedies the reduction of the working hours 
of those in employment, and to nationalise 
railways and coal mines. 

The largest of the organised com- 
Jo»^« DNI0N munities in the United Kingdom 

is that represented by the Trade 
Union Congress. Its membership comes to 
nearly 2,000,000, and its influence to nothing. 
Such a gathering of labour, if unanimous and 
reasonable in its demands, might obtain prac- 
tically all that it wants ; yet the recent Board 
of Trade Returns prove conclusively that our 
wage-earners are worse off now than they were 
ten years ago. So that all the machinery of 
organization, the inpouring of subscriptions 
and the output of executive energy, have 
yielded practically no advantage to those in 
whose name the wheels go round. The wage- 
earners, half of whom are Tariff Reformers, 
ask for bread, and the Congress gives them a 
stone. There must be many in the Congress 
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who realise the waste of time and energy into 
which its proceedings have lapsed, and the 
damage which its loss of authority inflicts 
upon the whole cause of Labour. 
™,^mn n .n.» I n an interview between Mr. 

TRADE UNIONISM _ . 

through Ci. L. Berry, representing the 

American American Federation of Labour 

SPECTACLES. , ,, n , 

at the Congress, and a corre- 
spondent of the "Daily Express," the former 
said : — 

" There is much I could say on behalf of 
English trade unionism, but there is much 
that would not be flattering. Your unions are 
more political than ours. 

" The American Federation of Labour has 
never undertaken to direct politics. As Labour 
men we support our friends, and unite against 
our enemies. But we have never insisted that 
any man should possess any one set of political 
opinions. If a banker or a lawyer is running 
for election, we do not dictate to our members 
whether they shall vote for him or not. That 
is where American trade unionism and English 
trade unionism differ. We are consequently 
free in America of such controversy as that 
raised on the Osborne Judgment. On the 
question of political colouring, we do not care 
two straws whether a man is a Socialist or 
an anti-Socialist, or what his fiscal opinions 
may be. If an American working man said 
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he was a Free Trader, that would worry no 
one, though it might surprise a good many. 
The economic welfare of the workers is our 
sole aim. 

" The English trade unionist 
ideal EAL should drop politics and stick 
to trade union ideals. He must, 
like the American, go for protection of labour 
and the higher wage. Wages in America are 
much higher than over here. In my union 
£5 a week is the average for the whole of 
North America. 

" The method of settling disputes here is to 
strike. Well, we strike if we want to, but 
mostly we don't want to. We settle our 
troubles otherwise. That is what our trade 
unionism is for. 

" I see that the Trade Union Congress is 
discussing nationalisation of railways, mines 
and land. Well, we have no use for nationalisa- 
tion in America beyond the Post Office and 
one or two institutions of that kind. 

" In conclusion, let me reiterate, that if 
English trade unionism is to progress its 
politics must go." 



The Bugaboo Minstrels 

'"PHIS " Star " company of musicians has 
-*- had a very busy season at Westminster. 
Nominally under the leadership of Herr 
Asquith, it has during the past season been 
directed by the celebrated harpist, Paddy 
Greenbacks. As he is paying the piper he has 
demanded the privilege of calling the tunes. 
They are Irish tunes — not melodies. The 
minstrels are so tired of playing them night 
after night that they want to throw up their 
engagements. But Paddy won't let them — 
says they must " toe the line " — and so they 
keep on laboriously grinding away at 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed. 

John Bull, who owns the hall at Westminster, 
is also very tired of it. Says it may suit Paddy 
to have these discordant tunes, but he's had 
enough of them : they get on his nerves. So 
he threatens to send the troupe back to the 
country. As they cannot bear the thought of 
this — are afraid they may get a chill — they 
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have decided to serenade John, play him a 
sweet lullaby, and soothe him to sleep. But 
they only succeed in rousing him up. They 
hear the window open, and his voice shouting, 
" Shut up ! " 

Working people, who have to 
m I tot^,t?™ ED earn their daily bread, have also 

lYIUo ILIA lib. . 

got sick of this troupe of Buga- 
boos, who are everlastingly blowing their own 
trumpets. They want to know what all the 
noise is about. What have these Bugaboos 
done ? 

The leader has a difficult troupe 
™^ SQUITH ' to handle. They all want to be 

leaders. The Welsh soloist won't 
sing the Irish tunes — says the public don't 
want to hear them ; they prefer his Lime- 
house lyrics. The Scotch piper will keep on 
with the pibroch " The Cock o' the North " — 
says there's nothing like military airs for 
rousing the Territorials. The aristocratic big 
drummer doesn't like the Irish harpist ; says 
his father would have knocked him down had 
he seen him in the same troupe with Paddy. 
The Irish Bugaboo gives the leader most 
trouble. He asked exorbitant terms for his 
services, which the leader in a weak moment 
agreed to. And so since ever the bargain was 
struck there has been nothing but trouble and 
discord — Paddy pulls the strings. 
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The Scotch piper has played the bagpipes 
to some advantage. They used to bring him 
the i n £5> 000 a year, but recently 

cock o' the his salary has been raised to 
north. £i 0) ooo. He is not looking 

ahead for " better times," as those he has 
are quite good enough. 

The Welsh minstrel is also trea- 

THE WELSH r ,-. . t, r 

soloist surer of the troupe. Before 

joining them he never had the 
handling of any money, and he should not 
have been trusted with the custody of other 
people's. He has squandered it very foolishly. 
As a vocalist he is not a success. He, with 
his friend the drummer, tried a pathetic duet 
entitled " The Gentle Shepherd of Dart- 
moor." It was intended to draw tears, but 
it only provoked laughter, so they dropped 
it. His " Limehouse Lyrics " pleased the 
gallery " gods " for a time, but even they 
soon tired of them. His " Fantasies in 
Finance " fell flat, while his new song, " Nine- 
pence for Fourpence," wouldn't catch on. 
Poor Georgie ! 

Another of the Bugaboos is a 

B^ DRUMMER. SClon ° f the h ° USe ° f Mad " 

borough. I played a game of 
golf recently at Brighton, with a stranger 
introduced to me by the club steward. While 
chatting with him I said, " May I ask what is 

G 
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your profession in life ? " to which he replied, 
"Making a noise." As I thought he was 
rude I said no more. Some days afterwards 
I was at an. orchestral concert, when I noticed 
that the big drummer was my late opponent 
at golf. 

So this aristocrat is given the drum in the 
Bugaboo Minstrels, as his profession in life is 
" making a noise." For his services he gets 
a cocked hat and a salary of £4,500. 
paddy ^he ^ ess sa *d about the Irish 

greenbacks, harpist the better. He is always 
harpist. striking false notes — indeed, he 

delights in discords. He has a bad record, and 
only joined the troupe in order to insult John 
Bull and his flag. He leads a band of scally- 
wags, who hate the Union Jack as the devil 
hates holy water. 

The " Daily News " ana " West- 

co H ncer™a. minster Gazette " " swank " as 
Free Trade footers in the 

Bugaboo Minstrels. Neither of them add to 

the harmony of the concerts, as they cannot 

attune their instruments to their business 

interests. 

The " Daily News " is understood to be the 

property of the Cadburys, who made their 

fortunes out of the manufacture of cocoa — a 

protected article. The " Westminster " is 

understood to be the property of Sir Alfred 
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Mond, a partner of Sir John Brunner, both of 
whom dance to the penny whistle. 

It is understood that the Brunner-Mond 
monopolists make as much as 

™ E wmsTLE. £ 800 ' 000 P rofit in a sin g le y™ T - 
The " Westminster " Bugaboo 

whistles to a very good tune. 

The total assets of the Bugaboo Minstrels 

may be summed up in the one word, " Swank." 
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A Business Parliament 

'"THE various Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country are repre- 
sentative of the business interests of the 
community. Politics are rigidly excluded 
from their deliberations. The associated 
Chambers of Commerce have an annual Con- 
gress, which may be likened to a business 
House of Commons. As a member of the 
London Chamber of Commerce I attended the 
Congress of 1911. The following resolution 
was then unanimously adopted : — 

" Having regard to the conflicting opinions 
of commercial men in this country on the 
desirability of an alteration in our fiscal 
system, it is advisable that the fullest light 
should be thrown on the subject, and that 
His Majesty's Government be urged to appoint 
the strongest possible Royal Commission to 
inquire into the whole question, and thus lift 
it above party politics." 

On this matter being brought under the 
notice of Mr. Asquith he replied : "I have 
no official knowledge of the resolution referred 
to. In the opinion of the Government no 
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advantage would arise from the appointment 
of such a Commission." There spoke the 
political lawyer. 

royal " The man in the street " can- 

commission not understand why the Prime 
on trade. Minister of a business country 
should object to the appointment of such a 
Commission. In the face of unprecedented 
labour unrest, in the face of increased Emigra- 
tion and Pauperism, one would have thought 
that the Prime Minister would have required 
no incentive in taking such a step ; it could 
not possibly do any harm. If it could be 
proved that Free Trade was good, not only 
for our cocoa magnates, our Brunner-Monds, 
and our political grafters, but also for our 
working people, then in God's name let Free 
Trade continue. Mr. Asquith is no fool. He 
knows perfectly well that any Commission of 
business men would condemn our fiscal sys- 
tem. What then ? The report of such a 
Commission would compel them to resign, 
and Mr. Asquith would lose a job which brings 
him in £5,000 a year. 

« thou shalt There is a Mosaic law, " Thou 
not muzzle shalt not muzzle the ox that 
the ox." treadeth out the corn." Accord- 

ing to the Board of Trade Returns the national 
corn trodden out in the past decade has in- 
creased by 54 per cent., while the workers 
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who have done the treading are worse off than 
they were ten years ago. 

The Board of Trade has recently 

!2°" ST* issued tables showin s the in - 

creases in our export trade 
during the ten years 1900 to 1910. Our iron 
and steel exports have increased in value from 
30 to 43 millions, cotton goods from 73 to 
120 millions, and woollen goods from 24 to 
37 millions. The increase is not peculiar to 
these trades, but characteristic of nearly all. 
The total increase in value has been from 
234 to 362 million pounds sterling, or 546 per 
cent. This is a marvellous increase which 
ought to have benefited every man, woman, 
and child in the country. But has it ? No ! 

In the same Board of Trade 
wage E s ASED Re PO ft the re is an index table 

based on the movement of wages 
in our principal industries. What do we find 
there ? In agriculture, coal-mining, the textile 
trades, building and engineering, the wages 
between 1900 and 19 10 have not increased at 
all. Indeed, they suffered a depression. 
When we remember that in this decade the 
cost of living has increased by over 10 per 
cent., we arrive at the disquieting fact that 
the net result to Labour of an industrial 
prosperity which is unexampled is that the 
working classes are substantially worse off 
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than they were in 1900. It is this fact, and 
not any new spirit of revolutionary Socialism, 
that is reflected in the unrest of these days. 
Labour is not receiving its share of the 
rewards of Labour. 

The Free Trade Tantalus has 

tStalus?* had the basket of " rare and 
refreshing fruit " raised to his 

lips, and lowered whenever he tried to grasp 
it. No wonder he kicks against the pricks ! 
For ten years our workers under Free Trade 
have seen their fellow-workers under Pro- 
tection doubling their wages and enjoying the 
better times, which to them is but a dream. 
They have also seen frothy political windbags, 
grafters and carpet-baggers voting themselves 
handsome salaries and soft jobs. 

There should be a round table 
co nf N e D rInc B e E Conference representing business 

interests through the Empire. 
Genuine working men and women should be 
called to its councils, and it should be an 
instruction to the Conference that the cause 
of Labour was of primary importance. Such 
a Conference of practical men should go a 
long way towards arranging a workable tariff, 
and in breaking down the fiscal barriers within 
the Empire. It would also do more to bring 
about better times for working people than all 
the lawyers in and out of Parliament. 
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At the two General Elections in 1910 we 

had the same men with the same promises 

and war cries soliciting the 

I™ »™J„ votes of the workers. The 

FOR POWER. „ „ 

leaders of the Progressive 
Party, as they are pleased to style them- 
selves — Lloyd George, Churchill, Keir Hardie, 
Ramsay Macdonald, and others — with one 
accord promised better times for working 
people. These men were all taken at their 
face value, and returned to Parliament. Now 
what have they done in these three years to 
make the yoke easier and the burden lighter ? 
Have they moved a single finger to give even 
an instalment of the better times so lavishly 
promised ? No ! All of them have devoted 
their time and energies in fighting for their 
own hands — for popularity and for power. 

I have great hopes of Mr. Bonar 
Mr. bonar law. Law. He has been a successful 

business man, and brings to the 
duties of his office shrewd common-sense. He 
is more than a politician — he is a man, and 
not a lath-and-plaster imitation of one. If he 
is no match in slimness and repartee for the 
" swankers " on the Treasury Bench, it is all 
to his credit. If he keeps his head he will be 
Prime Minister after next General Election, 
when I trust he will choose as colleagues men 
qualified for the duties of their office, and 
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with the fear of God in their hearts. The 
War Office should be managed by a soldier, 
and the Admiralty by a sailor. Business men 
should be appointed to business offices, and 
lawyers to legal offices. 

At one time our rulers were 
e^T A « T ^r»^ chosen from among noblemen 

SHOULD COUNT. . ° . 

and courtiers, at another it was 
considered necessary that a Member of Parlia- 
ment should have received a university 
training, but now it is simply the " gift of 
the gab " that counts. The State to-day 
trains boys and girls, and throws them aside 
in their teens. Character is the one thing 
that counts in a nation, and yet is neglected 
by it. My conception of the ideal State 
is a community ruled by men of cha- 
racter for the training of citizens. In the 
University of the World we are all under- 
graduates, and the taking of a degree in 
character should be the aim of every man. 
The State is sorely in need of men of character. 
They are to be found in the factory, and at 
the bench ; as well as in the professions and 
on 'Change. We want men with the zeal of 

the Early Reformers of the 
THE S^L™ Church. Reform is as urgently 

THE MATTER. , 

needed now as it was in the 
days of John Knox. We want not only Tariff 
Reform, but Political Reform, Law Reform, 
and Civil Service Reform. 
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" Politician " is a name given in the United 
States to crooks and carpet-baggers, hungry 
for the political loaves and fishes. The name 
stinks in the nostrils of our American cousins, 
and is now stinking in our own. 

The average working man does not profess 
to understand finance, but he does understand 
the connection between Capital and Labour. 
He knows that if his employer is " hard up " 
there is no chance of a rise in wages ; and if 
he becomes bankrupt, the factory will be 
closed. 

export of There cannot be a general rise 
British in wages if capital — the life- 

capital. blood of commerce — continues 

to leave the country in ever-increasing volume. 

In a paper recently read before the Royal 
Statistical Society it was shown that at the 
close of 1910 the amount of British capital 
invested abroad was £3,500,000,000. The 
mind will more readily grasp such a figure 
when it is shown that it peters out at £75 for 
every man, woman and child in the country. 
This means either that there is a lack of 
demand for capital in this country, or a lack 
of security. 

I was speaking to a Birmingham 

so busy that he was unable to 
execute his orders in reasonable time. I asked 
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him why he didn't build an addition to his 
factory. He replied, " I am only one of many 
manufacturers here who are so worried with 
Corporation inspectors, Government inspec- 
tors, increasing taxes, with sectional strikes 
and labour unrest, that we never know when 
we may have to close up. This takes away 
all incentive to enlarge our works." At one 
time Great Britain attracted foreign capital 
for investment here, but the tables have 
insecurity turned. Labour must combine 
for with Capital to remove this in- 

producers. security, by removing the cause 
of it, viz., our inefficient Government. When 
a sense of insecurity exists, development is 
checked. It is clear that the standard of 
wages in any country must be determined by 
the demand for labour. If there is industrial 
activity, if new factories and workshops are 
being opened, employers will be eagerly seeking 
for men to carry on their business, and the 
competition between them will naturally lead 
to a rise in the wages paid to the workers. 
As long as those who had money to invest 
were satisfied to place it in home securities, 
the area of employment steadily widened. 

When the present Government 

IM Wa5b H leaVG 0ffiCG ft Wl11 be f ° Und that 

all their good intentions and 
experiments have tended to depress rather 
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than to raise the standard of comfort among 
the people. After all, the working classes are 
the best judges of their own conditions of life. 
The successive strikes which have taken place 
during the last two years supply a glaring 
commentary on the glowing promises of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his friends. Free Trade, it 
has been discovered, does not ensure a big 
loaf at a small price. On the contrary, the 
cost of living goes steadily upwards, while 
wages remain more or less stationary. 



How are Better Times to be 
brought about ? 

" "Tis the song the sigh of the weary, 
Hard times, hard times come again no more, 
Many days you have lingered around my cabin door ; 
Oh ! hard times, come again no more." — • 

Old Song. 

OIXTY years ago, when our poorly-paid 
^ and under-fed workmen insisted upon 
Free Trade in corn, those who opposed their 
demand were called " Protectionists." This 
term is still freely bandied about at election 
times to frighten the ignorant. A much 
simpler word than " Protectionist," and 
bearing the same meaning, is 
raoTECTOBS. "Protector." Every house- 
holder is a protector of his 
home, and would risk his life in protecting 
those dependent on him. Trade Unions are 
formed for the protection of their members. 
The artisan claims to be protected in his 
hours of labour, in his wages, and against 
sickness, accident, and poverty in old age ; 
but the amusing part of it is that he does 
not claim protection against foreign labour. 
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Oliver Cromwell was proud of being known 
as " Protector of the Realm," and everyone 
should be proud of being known as a protector 
of British trade and labour. 

To protect our labour we must 
an^ sugar?* im P ose import duties on every- 
thing which we can grow or 
manufacture. We cannot grow tea, coffee or 
sugar, so why should we impose duties on 
these articles ? They are as much necessaries 
of life as bread and butter, and the taxing 
of them makes them dearer, without helping 
the home producer. But we can produce 
corn, cheese and butter, eggs and poultry ; 
and by taxing what we buy of these goods 
from abroad we encourage production at 
home. 

foreign Then we must tax all manu- 

manufactured factured goods imported for sale 
goods. j n ^ s coun t r y. Our artisans 

can make practically everything we require 
under protection. If goods which we now 
import become dearer, so much the better, 
it will mean higher wages for our home pro- 
ducers. The worshippers of the Goddess of 
Cheapness never have high wages. Don't be 
afraid of the miserable parrot-cry, " Your food 
will cost you more " \ It is only a bogey. 
Cheapness and high wages never go together 
— You cannot have both ! 
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Even Mr. Keir Hardie — Socialist and Free 
Trader — has had to admit this. He recently 
keir hardie visited New York to attend the 
among the marriage of his son, who had to 

PROPHETS. leaye Free Trade England f or 

Protected America in order to earn a living. 
The " New York World " assigned one of its 
principal writers to conduct Mr. Keir Hardie 
through New York's working-class districts 
and ascertain his views. They visited the 
Woolworth skyscraper, which is now nearing 
completion. Mr. Keir Hardie asked the fore- 
man the rate of wages paid the men who were 
working on the building. He was told that 
the average was £x a day, with double pay 
for night- work. 

"It is more than twice what they would 
get in England," said Mr. Keir Hardie. " For 
the skilled artisan there is no place like New 
York." ' ' Even unskilled labourersget a shilling 
an hour," said the foreman, to which Mr. Keir 
Hardie replied, " That's good ! that's good ! " 

When he was shown the new model tene- 
ments which are being erected by the Cor- 
poration he declared — " They are too fine for 
the class of working men that need them. 
We have nothing as fine in London, and the 
rentals are very low." 

Mr. Keir Hardie pronounced the prices of 
foodstuffs higher than in London, but in 
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the same breath he said to the " World " 
representative : " Your working men live 
working men mucn better than ours. Your 
better off in standard of living is much 
new york. higher, and your working people 
are much better dressed than ours. Our 
poverty is more ingrained." 

Yes ! That's it ! Our poverty, owing to 
our labour being unprotected, is more in- 
grained. 

I hope that Mr. Keir Hardie, who has great 
sway among a section of our workers, will 
use his knowledge in bettering their condition 
by protecting their labour. The first step 
therefore in bringing about Better Times is 
PROTECT YOUR LABOUR. 



A MINIMUM 
WAGE. 



The second step is the insistence 
of a Minimum Wage. This step 
cannot be accomplished until the 
first step has been attained. You cannot fix 
a minimum wage for ploughmen, and allow 
free imports of corn ; neither can you fix a 
minimum wage for watch-makers, and allow 
free imports of watches. You must first 
protect the home-worker from foreign com- 
petition before you can secure him a better 
wage. 
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In Australia and New Zealand Wages Boards 
are appointed by the Local Governments for 
the fixing of fair wages in every 
wages board, trade. When in Perth, Western 
Australia, three years ago, there 
was a demand by the operative printers 
for an increase of wages from £2 15s. od. to 
£3 5s. od. per week. It is illegal in Australia 
for employes to go out on strike, or for em- 
ployers to lock out their hands. And so these 
printers applied to the Wages Board for an 
increase. This board intimated to the printing 
employers and employes that a Conference 
would be held on a certain day, and that 
each side should appoint six representatives 
to attend. The Conference was held, with a 
Government official as chairman, when the 
whole matter was thrashed out. It ended in 
the employes getting an advance of 5s., making 
their wages £3 a week. I spoke to one of the 
master printers about the settlement, when 
he explained matters to me. He didn't regret 
being compelled to pay each man 5s. extra 
per week. " You see," he said, " every master 
printer in Western Australia must now pay 
every journeyman he employs a minimum of 
£3 per week. If you came to me wanting a 
job, and offered your services for £2 10s. od. 
a week, and I was foolish enough to take you 
on at that, it would soon leak out that I was 

H 
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underpaying you. I would be summoned 
before the Wages Board, and heavily fined. 
Of course this rise in wages means a rise in 
prices, but, as you know, we are protected 
against foreign printed matter being imported 
into the Colony and underselling us." 

When travelling between Mel- 

fi N t™ RING bourne and Adelaide l made 
the acquaintance on the train 

of two engineers' fitters, who were going to 
Broken Hill to fit up an engine. One of them, 
a Newcastle man, told me this story, which 
I afterwards had authenticated by his em- 
ployers. " Our wages," he said, " are half-a- 
crown an hour. They count from the time 
we left the shop this afternoon. A clerk came 
with us to the station, bought our railway 
tickets, and gave us each a few pounds on 
account. Our time on the train up to 6 o'clock 
to-night is reckoned at half-a-crown the hour, 
after 6 and on to io o'clock it'll be time-and- 
a-half, and from io o'clock to-night to 6 
o'clock to-morrow morning it'll be double pay. 
So you see, while we're sleeping in our berths 
to-night we'll be earning five shillings an hour. 
From 6 till 8 o'clock to-morrow morning it'll 
go back to time-and-a-half ; and after 8 
o'clock it'll only be half-a-crown. Besides 
that, the firm pays all our meals on board 
and our sleeping berths." Would these 
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engineering fitters get half the above wages 
in any shop in Free Trade England ? " Wake 
up ! my lads, we've been sleeping." 

I visited a woollen mill near Dunedin, 
where a large number of women were em- 
ployed in making hosiery. On 

E g?rl S and askin s m y s uide what wa s es the y 

were paid, I was informed that 
the minimum was a shilling per hour. This 
was fixed by the Government, who also fixed 
44 hours weekly for all women-workers. How 
much brighter these women's lives are than 
that of their sisters in Yorkshire or Scotland, 
who have to work longer hours for half the 
pay! 

From thousands of women workers 

The prayer goes up to-day, 
For the right to do a fair day's work 

In return for a fair day's pay. 

The Government of New Zealand protects 
its working men and women, insists on them 
being well paid for their work, and so makes 
their lives brighter and happier. Throughout 
the whole of Australasia, whose workers at 
one time were all upholders of Free Trade, 
there can now be found " None so poor to 
do it reverence." 



The Pillar of State 

/^\N Production rests the whole fabric of 
^-^ our trade and exchange, the learned 
professions, the Army and Navy, law and 
police, and the Crown itself. We must pro- 
duce if we are to live. It is 

foundation. essential to our ver y existence 
as a nation to have markets for 
our manufactures ; indeed, it is as the very 
breath of our nostrils. It is useless pointing 
to our invested wealth, to our huge carrying 
trade, to our great banking and insurance 
business, or to our lucrative professions as 
signs of national prosperity. These form but 
the superstructure, all resting upon one foun- 
dation — Production, Imperil this, and the 
whole fabric comes to the ground. What 
would become of our carrying trade if our 
ships could get no cargoes from here ? What 
would become of our bankers, doctors and 
lawyers if we ceased to manufacture ? Our 
present system of business cannot be the best 
possible when the workpeople, our only pro- 
ducers, are so poorly paid. What can be 
done ? Our trading system is at fault, and 
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must be altered. To ring a change on a well- 
known proverb, " Look after the producers, 
and the consumers will look after themselves." 
a consumer's A bank clerk said to me : "If 
shallow I were a manufacturer I would 

reasoning. be a Tariff Re f rmer ; but as 

I'm only a consumer I am a Free Trader." 
If manufacturers are busy, their workpeople 
are busy. The greater the demand for our 
manufactures, the more work there is for our 
labour ; the greater the demand for labour, the 
higher the wages ; and the higher the wages, 
the greater our national prosperity. The 
average bank clerks' wages in the United 
States are double what they are here. Bank 
clerks and all other consumers benefit by in- 
creased prosperity. So we must, as a primary 
duty, study the interests of Labour, protect 
it against injury, and do everything possible 
to ensure its full employment at good wages. 

The Government values the 
S G °™ MENT services of Members of the 

House of Commons at a mini- 
mum of £400, rising to £5,000 a year for the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench. Are 
they worth it ? A skilled artisan, who adds 
to the wealth of the country, gets, if he is 
lucky, £3 a week, while the meanest windbag 
in the House of Commons gets £8 a week, 
Something wrong there ! 
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Go to a Government Office in Whitehall, 
and you'll find inside the palatial building 
scores of fine rooms handsomely carpeted and 
furnished, well heated, and with double win- 
dows to exclude draughts. Inside these rooms 
you will find hundreds of controllers, assistant 
controllers, and clerks of all grades — all of 
them non-producers. Their work is easy, 
indeed gentlemanly ; their hours are short, 
their holidays are long, and their salaries 
longer still. They are all tax-eaters, living in 
comfort on the labour of our working people. 
The maintenance of the Foreign 

o?hce OREIGN 0ffice costs the countr Y £74>500 
a year. This is a lot of money, 

the expenditure of which does little or no 
good to our workers. It may be necessary to 
have a Foreign Secretary and a few clerks, 
but the whole expense of these might be kept 
well within £10,000 a year. 

Efficiency is the ruling element 
ref5rm RVICE in business life ; but in Govern- 
ment offices it is vested interests 
and seniority that count. Under a Business 
Government the pruning-hook should be laid 
to the roots and branches of all Government 
offices and the emoluments of officials. I often 
wonder how the Lord Advocate, who gets 
£5,000 a year to look after the legal interests 
of Scotland, can find time to attend every 
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bye-election in the country, preaching the 
gospel according to Ananias. 

And how does the State treat 
bearers DEN t ^ e P ro( iucers, those on whom 

rest the pillar of state ? Does 
it succour and cherish them, making their 
maintenance a first charge on the nation ? 
Are these the men it clothes in purple and 
in purple fi ne linen ? Oh no ! Look down 
and through the centuries, way back 

fine linen. past the m ii estones f history. 

What do we find ? The soft jobs have always 
been held by kings and princes, barons and 
courtiers, landowners, crafty priests and law- 
yers, monopolists, scribes and pharisees. The 
men change, but the system is still with us. 

We have recently seen a crafty lawyer 
given a soft seat on the Woolsack, with a 
salary of £iq,ooo, and, in case he might not 
be able to save anything from this pittance, 
he is voted a pension of £5,000 a year to keep 
him out of the workhouse. These be the men 
who " bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men's shoulders ; but 
they themselves will not move them with one 
of their fingers." 

The first Reformation was a 
™™™ L »,n,™ religious one. It was brought 

REFORMATION. a . ° 

about by Martin Luther and the 
Early Reformers, to free religion from the power 
of Roman Catholic priests. 
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The second Reformation was political. It 
was fought for and carried through by the 
people eighty years ago, to free the country 
from the power of the Landed Aristocracy. 

The third Reformation will be social. A 
reform on behalf of the toiling millions is long 
overdue. Lazarus is not always to be satisfied 
with the crumbs which fall from the rich man's 
table. The poet sings — 

The honest man, though e'er so poor, 
Is king o' men for a' that. 

Yes, that is so ; but his kingdom is but a 
shadowy one. He now wants something more 
substantial. 

This social reformation must be brought 
about slowly, seriously and thoroughly. The 
the workers' State must wake up to the 
interests fact that it is the Producers 
first. whose well-being must be first 

looked after, and then the consumers. 

We want to know why a man employed in 
the War Office, who adds not a penny to the 
prosperity of the nation, should get a salary 
of £500, with a pension of £250 a year at sixty, 
plus a lump sum of £750 ; while a skilled 
mechanic — a wealth-producer — gets not a 
third of that salary, with a pension of five 
shillings a week at seventy. 

If we cannot have a levelling up, we must 
have a levelling down. 



State Insurance for Workers 

TN previous chapters it has been shown 
-*■ that better times for working people 
cannot be brought about by Trades Unionism, 
Free Trade, by Government Officials or Poli- 
ticians. I will now endeavour to show that 
it is the duty of the State to insure every 
employe in the country, on the same lines as 
it does its direct employes. There is no reason 
why a carpenter or a factory-worker should 
not be insured against unemployment, sick- 
ness, and in old age, on the same lines as 
a policeman or a War Office clerk. They 
efficiency au< work for the good of the 
the only State. Brains and energy must 
standard. CO unt in fixing every worker's 
remuneration. The State has no right to 
pay its direct employes either better or 
worse than is paid for the same class of 
work by the average private employer. It is 
absolutely necessary in any scheme of State 
Insurance that all class distinctions and vested 
interests be abolished. Efficiency must be 
the only standard. 
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There is no space in this little book for any- 
thing but the merest outline of this proposed 
State Insurance scheme. 

ist. — The State to insure every worker 
against unemployment, sickness, and acci- 
dents, by paying half his normal wages during 
above periods, with a minimum for adults of 
ios. per week. 

2nd. — An Old- Age pension of half-pay, with 
a minimum of ios. per week to every British- 
born applicant of 65 years of age. 

3rd. — To increase employment, the State 
must tax imports of agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods. 

4th. — The State must insure fair wages to 
the worker, by fixing his rate of wages and 
hours of work. 

5th. — Strikes and Lock-outs to be made 
illegal. 

6th. — No contributions to be levied on 
employes or employers for health or un- 
employment insurance, or for workmen's 
compensation. 

7th. — Loafers and malingerers to be treated 
as criminals. 
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It will probably be said by many that this 

is a Utopian scheme, absolutely unworkable. 

To have proposed such a scheme 

are t a? hTndi a few y^ 13 a s° would certainl y 

have seemed Utopian, and have 
brought nothing but abuse and ridicule. But 
the world moves faster now, and the dreams 
of yesterday are often the facts of to-day. 
The times are ripe for a change, and any 
change to be satisfactory must be towards 
the betterment of all working people. 

The first two items on the programme have 
been adopted by many private employers and 
by our own Government for their employes ; 
the next three by the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand ; while the last two 
will be objected to by no one. The scheme 
therefore cannot be called revolutionary. 

It has been computed that the 
the scheme tnree recent strikes of Transport 

Workers, Colliers and Dockers 
cost the country Two Hundred Million pounds. 
I am probably no better at finance than Mr. 
Lloyd George, but I would hazard a guess 
that the above £200,000,000 would have more 
than covered the cost of State Insurance for 
two years. All taxes on industry should be 
removed. The cost to manufacturers and their 
employes for Workmen's Compensation and 
National Insurance is probably £50,000,000 a 
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year. There is no reason why a manufacturer 
employing a hundred hands, and making a 
profit of £1,000 a year, should have to pay a 
hundred times as much for National Insurance 
as a barrister earning £10,000 a year. 

In estimating the pros and cons of State 
Insurance one must take the 
coSer^tion. following points into considera- 
tion : — 

INCREASES IN— 
Customs Dues. 
Employment in Agriculture. 
Employment in Manufacturing. 
National Health. 
Wages to Employes. 
Profits to Employers. 
National Prosperity. 

DECREASES IN— 
Emigration. 

Emoluments of Civil Servants. 
Private Charity. 

Money paid to Foreign Growers. 
Money paid to Foreign Manufacturers. 
Labour Unrest. 
Pauperism. 
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It should also be borne in mind that all 
the money disbursed under State Insurance 
will be spent in the country. 

This outlined scheme is open to amend- 
ment, but I am convinced that some such 
scheme is necessary to remove labour unrest, 
to raise the worker's standard of living, and to 
reduce the stress and strain of industrial life. 

The question — "Am I my brother's 

keeper ? ' is about to be answered one 

way or the other. Our nation 

of E the R ways. is now at the P artin § of the ways. 
At next General Election we shall 

be called upon to decide as to whether free- 
born Britons will live under a Cabinet Govern- 
ment of professional politicians, more auto- 
cratic than the Tsar ; or under a Democracy, 
with laws framed, not by greed or selfishness, 
but by the humanity of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The Brotherhood of Man, which has been 
the goal of Social Reformers in all ages, may 
not be yet within our reach, but it is ap- 
preciably nearer. The prayer of that grand 
old Democrat, Robert Burns, may be nearer 
fruition than we anticipate — 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that : 
When man to man the world o'er 

Shall brothers be, and a' that. 
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If our working people would have Better 
Times and Brighter Homes, they must work 
out their own salvation at the 
S can D T ida Y t°e D s R ! ballot boxes. First, the workers 
must see to it that their candi- 
dates are honest man, of good business 
capacity. 

Beware of lawyers ! They come to you, 
soliciting your vote, with sweet and honeyed 
sentences, promising anything and everything. 
Don't believe them ! If lawyers had a con- 
suming desire to benefit working people, they 
would set about simplifying the laws under 
which we live, which for complexity and cost 
in administration are a disgrace to the country. 
Let the shoemaker stick to his last ! 

Beware of political Socialists ! Men after 
the stamp of Ramsay MacDonald and his 
gang have done much harm to the cause of 
honest labour and true Socialism. They are 
all place-hunters. 

There are two questions which working 
men must insist upon their candidates 
answering in the affirmative: 

Are you in favour of State Insurance of 
Labour ? 

Will you maintain the Integrity of the 
Empire ? 
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It doesn't matter a jot whether the candi- 
date calls himself Liberal or Conservative ; 
if he is sound on these two 

MUST'S 8 matterS ' VOte fOT him - N ° thin S 

else counts at present. Don't 
be misled by bogies about the " Dear Loaf " 
or the " Land for the People." We want 
something more substantial. 

I have published this little book in a style 
which, I trust, is worthy of its title, and at 
a price which is easily within the reach of 
working people. I have no axe of my own 
to grind. I come of working people, and I 
appeal to my fellow-workers to think out for 
themselves the subjects affecting their daily 
lives which I have touched upon. This old 
country of ours has ever been in the van of 
progress and freedom. The former is arrested 
by an effete trading system, and the latter 
is being filched from us by loud-mouthed 
self-seeking politicians in their lust for power. 
To realize this is half the battle. 

The dawn of Better Times seems to be 
close at hand. 

It is worth fighting for. 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
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We have in the British Empire a glorious 
inheritance handed down to us, which we 
must maintain and hand down to our children, 
consolidated by the welding together of the 
various parts into one compact whole, for 
trade and for defence, under one Flag and 
one King. 
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